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edition  and  all  orders  received 
after  Feb.  I  5  th  will  be  filled  from 
this  third  edition,  which  will  not 
be  ready  until  about  May  I  5th. 
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Salt  Lake  Theatre,  Special  Return  Engagement 
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Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World 
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Life's  opportunity  for 
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Historical  Master- 
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You  can't  afford  to 
miss  it. 


Prices: 

Evenings,  50c,  75c 
$1  00,    $1.50 
$2.00. 
Matinee,  25c,  50c 
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Make  your  reserva- 
tions now.  All  mail 
orders  accompanied 
by  check,  will  be 
promptly  filled. 
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Dr.  John  A.Widtsoe 
says  of  this  book: 
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should  be  read  widely, 
for  it  will  steady  the 
young  who  have  no 
backward  glance  to  help 
them,  and  will  stimulate 
with  joy,  those  who  are 
older." 
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and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 
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wonderful  cures  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  the  same  in  the  future. 
This  wonderful  remedey  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPH- 
THERIA REMEDY. 
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Look  at  a  suit  anywhere  in  town  and 
then   you'll   buy  one   here.     Compare 
the    two    and    nothing    we    could    say 
would   convince  you   as   surely  as   to 
the  vast  superiority  of  ours. 
The  fit  and  style  of  our  garment  will 
be  immeasurably  better,  and  the  style 
is  tailored  right  into  the  garment,  and 
lastingly  so   for  service. 
The    more    you    compare   values,    the 
more  you'll  think  of  yours  to  serve. 
Other   make   suits    for   boys  $2.50  to 
$15.00. 

We  sell  everything  in  apparel  for  the 
Boy — and  give  you  the  utmost  in  value 
at  every  price. 

Mail  orders  receive  immediate  atten- 
tion. 
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A  Birthday   Poem 

By  William  Halls 

I'm  eighty  years  old  this  very  clay, 

But  as  ugly  as  sin,  some  people  say. 

So  I  looked  in  the  glass  for  just  a  minute 

And  I  must  confess  there  is  something  in  it ; 

But  I  thought,  as  before  the  glass  I  stood, 

If  I  can't  be  pretty,  I  can  be  good. 

But  can  I  walk  straight,  do  you  suppose, 

While  I  follow  that  awfully  crooked  nosef 

You  mav  follow  a  crooked  nose  so  long 

That  wrong  seems  right  and  right  seems  wrong. 

Can  you  conceive  of  beauty  and  grace 

From  the  viewpoint  of  an  ugly  face  ?     _ 

Though  beauty  is  only  just  "skin  deep, 

Ugliness  fills  the  whole  of  the  heap. 

When  ninety-nine  kisses  have  fired  the  soul, 

One  angry  blow  may  quench  the  whole. 

Loving  friendship  is  often  ended. 

By  seeming  neglect  that  is  not  intended. 

It's  a  life-long  climb  to  reach  renown, 

But  one  false  step  may  cast  you  down. 

Don't  think  to  rob  Peter,  that  you  may  pay  Paul— 

If  you  break  one  commandment,  you  are  guilty  ot  al 

Each  step  must  be  taken,  you  must  cover  the  groun  I 

If  perfect  and  free  you  would  be  found. 

You  may  toil  and  spin  and  labor  with  pain, 

But  one  broken  link  may  spoil  your   chain. 

The  cup  of  wine,  the  sweetest  of  all. 

Is  rendered  bitter  by  one  drop  of  gall. 

The  goblet  of  water,  pure  as  the  light. 

With  a  drop  of  ink  may  offend  the  sight. 

The  purest  robe  of  the  proud  and  vain 

May  lose  its  charm  by  a  simple  stain. 

A  splendid  life  that  is  all  intact. 

Is  sometimes  marred  by  one  sinful  act. 

The  purest  love  in  the  human  heart 

Is  turned  to  hate  by  a   jealous  thought. 

A  virgin  daughter,  an  only  child, 

By  an  evil  suggestion  may  be  defiled. 
Oh,  let  us  beware  of  little  things 
Sweet  honev-bees  have  bitter  stin$ 
A  slender  cord  the  captive  binds. 
And  little  foxes  spoil  the  vines. 
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Little  Sir  Galahad 

By  Phoebe  Gray 


[Copyright,    1914,   by   Small,   Maynard 
CHAPTER  XII 

THE    BESTEST    CHRISTMAS 

Christmas  at  the  Thomas  farm  was 
always  Charlie's  day.  This  year  he 
was  a  year  older  and  a  year  wiser. 
Somewhere  in  the  course  of  twelve 
months  Charlie  had  discovered,  con- 
sciously, the  thing  that  can  make  every 
one  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  a  Christmas.  Perhaps  it  had 
been  between  the  covers  of  his  beloved 
"Story  of  Sir  Galahad*'  on  that  first 
day  Mary  Alice  had  read  it  to  him. 
Oh,  how  many  times  they  had  read  it 
together  since,  and  how  many  times  he 
had  read  it  by  himself!  Charlie  had 
learned  a  great  deal  about  reading 
since  Mary  Alice  came. 

Firmly  implanted  in  the  boyish  heart 
was  the  love  of  the  Christmas  mystery 
■ — the  thrill  of  being  surprised,  the 
ecstasy  of  viewing  the  surprise  and 
pleasure  of  another  at  the  novelty  or 
munificence  of  one's  gift.  The  joy  of 
being  one's  own  Santa  Claus  had  soft- 
ened the  disappointment  of  parting 
with  the  Santa  Claus  of  tradition. 

Christmas  at  the  farm  had  meant  a 
little  love  feast,  with  three  to  partake. 
Now  it  meant  something  more — the 
open  door  of  hospitality,  the  sharing 
of  one's  blessings.  Charlie,  with 
Martha's  help,  sent  out  his  invitations. 


&   Company.     Used   by   permission.] 

Will  you  please  come  to  our  party  on 
Christmas  night?     We  are  going  to  have 
a  Tree  and  a  Turkey.     It  weighs  seven- 
teen pounds.     Commences  at  six  o'clock. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Charles    B.    Thomas. 

The  list  of  guests  comprised  Mr. 
Lem  Brown,  Mrs.  Lem  Brown,  Miss 
Mary  Alice  Brown,  Master  Richard 
Brown,  Mr.  Charlie  Willett,  and 
Mrs.  John  Willett.  Charlie  insisted 
that  each  invitation  be  mailed  in  a 
separate  envelope.  Sam  and  Martha 
had  some  misgivings  about  the  Wil- 
letts. 

"I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  to 
entertain  them  swells,"  said  Martha. 
"Still,  if  Charlie  wants  'em,  I'll  do  my. 
best.  Mr.  Willett's  fine ;  I  wouldn't 
mind  him  so  much.  But  Mrs.  Wil- 
lett's different.  She'd  embarrass  me 
to  pieces." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,'"  said  Sam,  try- 
ing to  be  encouraging.  "The  day  she 
drove  out  with  him  was  right  pleas- 
ant, I  thought.  I  guess  she  ain't  so  set 
up.  Everybody  says  the  Willetts  are 
real  democratic  folks ;  besides,  what's 
the  matter  with  us.  I'd  like  to  know? 
We're's  good's  them ;  Willett  was 
pcorer'n  I  am  once." 

Yet  it  was  with  distinct  relief  that 
the  Thomases  read  Mrs.  Willett's  gra- 
cious and  cordial  answer  to  Charlie's 
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invitation.  They  were  to  spend 
Christmas  with  Mrs.  Willett's  people. 
1 1  Francis  were  to  be  at  home,  it 
wonl'.l  be  different ;  he  would  have  been 
delighted.  She  regretted  very  much, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

"Thank  goodness,"  said  Martha. 
"Then  it'll  be  just  us  and  the  Browns." 

Sam  gave  Charlie  five  dollars  to 
shop  with,  and  the  little  boy,  very 
deprecating  and  apologetic,  declined  to 
take  anyone  but  Mary  Alice  into  his 
confidence  regarding  his  purchases. 

"She  works  in  the  store,"  he  ex- 
plained. "She  can  buy  all  the  things 
perfee'ly  convenient." 

He  and  Mary  Alice  spent  a  long  and 
happy  two  hours,  gold  touching  black, 
while  they  planned  and  discussed  and 
wrote  and  scratched  out  and  wrote 
again.  Afterward  Charlie,  weary  but 
glowing,  leaned  back  and  gazed  out 
across  the  snow-covered  fields  at  his 
friends  the  mountains,  now  delicately 
pink  in  the  afternoon  sun. 

"Mary  Alice  is  a  great  help  to  me," 
he  told  his  mother  at  bedtime.  "She's 
got  the  beauti  fullest  ideas,  and  she's 
so  kind  of — of  practical,  too." 

The  Christmas  season  never  came 
and  went  without  its  heartache  for 
Sam  and  Martha.  Every  year  they 
caught  themselves  peering  across  the 
future  for  the  time  when  Christmas 
might  be — different.  To  Martha  the 
unusual  festivities  of  this  Christmas 
emphasized  the  recurrent  pang. 

"Oh,  Sam."  she  said,  "I  don't  know's 
I  can  bear  it.     What  if— if — " 

"Don't,  Martha,  don't,"  begged  her 
husband.  "I  know  jest  how  you  feel. 
But  le's  cheer  up  all  we  can.  Le's  make 
the  most  of  it.  It'll  be — be  somethin' 
to  look  back  on  when —  Oh.  what's  the 
use  borryin'  trouble,  old  girl  ?  He's  as 
well  as  he  was  last  year,  ain't  he  ?  Bet- 
ter, a  whole  lot  better.  What  you  and 
I  need  is  a  little  o'  the  boy's  own 
faith.  He's  got  the  right  idea.  We'd 
all  be  better  off;  ain't  I  right?" 

"Yes,  Sam,  you're  right.  I  ought  to 
he  ashamed  o'  myself." 

And  so  the  great  night  finallv  came. 


As  modern  Christmases  go,  the  weath- 
er and  the  amount  of  snow  were  quite 
up  to  specifications.  We  get  to  think- 
ing that  the  old-fashioned  white 
Christmas  is  growing  scarce,  like 
brick  ovens  and  real  Provincial-period 
furniture.  We  have  become  used  to 
seeing  the  thermometer  around  forty 
and  rain  falling  in  torrents,  or,  at  best, 
gray,  iron  ground  insufficiently  clothed 
with  rusted  leaves.  But  the  weather 
man  this  year  had  perhaps  fallen  to 
dreaming  of  his  boyhood  days  in  the 
country,  and  becoming  quite  senti- 
mental— a  little  ''soft  in  the  head"- — 
he  had  turned  just  the  right  valves  and 
pulled  the  proper  levers  so  that,  won- 
der of  wonders,  the  fine,  clean  snow 
lay  in  gentle  billowing  drifts,  spark- 
ling in  the  rays  of  a  whacking  big 
moon,  and  the  air  bit  and  tingled. 
Oh.  it  was  some  Christmas  ! 

In  the  sitting-room  the  table  was 
all  set.  The  bright  coals  in  the  heater 
glowed  through  the  squares  of  mica, 
and  on  its  top  apples  in  a  pan  sput- 
tered and  sizzled,  filling  the  room  with 
a  sugary  odor. 

"Don't  light  the  lamp  just  yet,  mum- 
mee,"  said  Charlie.  "I  can't  see  out 
the  window  if  you  do." 

So  he  sat  looking  down  the  snowy 
road,  all  patched  and  shadow  barred 
in  the  slant  moonlight.  To  Martha  it 
seemed  as  if  her  boy,  there  in  the  pale 
glow  from  the  window,  were  sur- 
rounded and  glorified  by  the  soft  aura 
from  his  golden  head.  She  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  basted  the  turkey, 
which  crackled  and  popped  in  its  own 
savoriness. 

Came  the  far,  thin  clanging  of  a 
gong.  The  Sheffield  trolley,  ap- 
pioaching  the  end  of  the  line,  slid  into 
view  with  shining  rectangles  of  light, 
rocking  and  dipping.  Then  it  stopped, 
and  Charlie  knew  that  passengers  were 
stepping  down  into  the  snow.  In  five 
minutes  Mary  Alice  and  Mrs.  Brown 
and  baby  Dick  would  cover  the  dis- 
tance to  the  house.  Mary  Alice  would 
he  hauling  her  brother  tucked  up 
warmly  in  a  soap  box  nailed  on  a  fifty- 
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cent  sled.  Out  in  the  kitchen  rose  the 
Floss's  voice,  loud  and  hearty. 

"Hullo,  there,  Lem,  old  scout!  All 
dolled  up!  Say,  you've  got  a  nose- 
bleed, ain't  ye?  Gosh,  no!  It's  that 
red  necktie.  You  sure  scare't  me. 
How  long  ye  be'n  home?  I  didn't  see 
ye  drive  into  the  yard.  Bring  a  paper? 
Shucks,  I  forgot.  'Course  they  ain't 
no  evenin'  papers  on  a  holiday.  Set 
clown.  Well,  go  'long  in  'f  you'd 
rather.  He's  watchin'  out  down  the 
road  for  the  folks." 

Lem  had  been  to  town  that  after- 
noon, alone.  Sam  had  let  him  take  the 
horse  and  sleigh.  So  far  in  the  mat- 
ter of  trusting  his  hired  man  he  had 
not  heretofore  gone.  It  was,  to  Sam's 
way  of  thinking,  the  supreme  test.  If 
Lem  could,  on  this  clay  of  all  others, 
run  the  gauntlet  of  bright  and  beckon- 
ing windows,  dodging  the  sinister  hos- 
pitality that,  despite  the  gentler  in- 
fluences, can  turn  Christmas  into  a 
milestone  of  bitterness  and  regret,  and 
return  to  the  farm  clear-eyed  and 
clean-breathed,  Sam  would  feel  that  a 
great  measure  of  success  had  been 
won.  Nobody  but  Sam  knew  with 
what  misgivings  he  had  permitted  the 
experiment.  To  Lem,  least  of  all,  he 
voiced  the  faintest  distrust.  Lem 
knew.  Heavy,  sluggish,  stocial,  Lem 
was  no  fool.  He  was  just  a  big,  hulk- 
ing boy,  placed  on  his  honor. 

To  Sam  the  safe  return  bf  Lem 
marked  this  as  the  great  Christmas  of 
Christmases.  He  had  made  a  man  out 
of  little  more  than  the  dust  of  the  road. 
He  wondered,  in  all  intended  rever- 
ence, if  the  Creator  didn't  feel  some- 
thing of  the  same  warm  exultation 
when  He  saw  clean-limbed  young 
Adam  rise  and  salute  his  Maker.  There 
might  be  presents  and  presents,  books, 
bicycles,  and  bullion,  but  Sam's  gift 
was  greater  than  all ;  he  had  given 
back  to  manhood  a  foundered  soul. 

"Hullo,  Charlie-boy,"  said  Lem.  He 
pulled  a  chair  close  and  sat  down  by 
the  little  boy  in  the  dusk.  "How're 
you  feelin'?" 

"Great,"  said   Charlie.     "F'r  good- 


ness' sakes.  I  cm,  where  have  you  been 
all  afternoon?" 

"Sheffield." 

"What  for?  The  stores  aren't  open. 
You  couldn't  buy  anythin'." 

"That's  all  right;  I  had  a  putty 
good  time,  all  the  same." 

"Tell  me,  Lem." 

"Give  a  guess." 

"To  see  your  folks?" 

Lem  wagged  his  head. 

"Ice-cream   parlor?" 

"Nope." 

Charlie  thought  hard ;  then  he 
laughed  triumphantly. 

"Aw,  gosh,  Lem!  I  know!  A 
pitcher  show." 

"Kee-rect !"  cried  Lem.  "It  was  a 
bird.  too.  Seen  a  reg'lar  rip-snorter, 
five  reels.  Name  of  it  was  'The 
Panther's  Eye.'    It  was  a  bird  !" 

"Oh,  Lem.  I  wisht  I  could  see  a 
pitcher  show.  Ne'  mir.d.  I  will  pretty 
soon.  I  had  a  dream  last  night,  it  was 
another  one  about  me  bein'  well.  It's 
comin'  true,  too.  God's  got  some 
kinder  plan.  I  don't  know  what  it  is, 
but  I  bet  it's  goin'  to  work.  Say.  Lem. 
tell  me  'bout  that  tiger-eye  pitcher 
show." 

"Ain't  got  time,"  said  Lem.  hur- 
riedly rising.    "Look  who's  comin'." 

The  Brown  family  was  arriving, a  sil- 
houetted parade  crunching  up  the  side 
drive.  Lem  tramped  out  and  Charlie 
saw  him,  bare-headed  and  coatless. 
meet  the  arrivals  midway  to  the  door. 
He  kissed  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mary  Alice 
and  picked  up  his  son  from  the  soap 
box. 

"Lem's  changed  a  tumble  lot," 
thought  Charlie.  "I  wonder  what 
was  the  matter  with  him  when  he  first 
come  here.  He  seemed  so  cross  and 
glum  'th  everybody  but  me.  I  wonder 
why  he  went  to  a  pitcher  show  'stead 
of  to  see  his  folks.  Kind  of  funny  he 
wouldn't  have  took  Mary  Alice  to  it. 
seems  to  me." 

The  Browns  stamped  in,  laughing 
their  greetings  to  Martha  and  Sam. 
Little  Dick,  who  had  been  asleep, 
waked  up  and  howled  hungrily  until 
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his  mother  could  get  him  tucked  away 
in  Martha's  bed  with  a  warm  bottle. 
The  lamps  were  brought  into  the  sit- 
ting-room, and  Charlie  gave  radiant 
welcome  all  around.  Martha  trotted 
in  with  the  seventeen-pound  turkey, 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Mary  Alice  helped 
with  the  balance  of  the  "fixin's,"  and 
the  celebration  was  on. 

Even  with  such  an  unusually  de- 
lightful host  as  Charlie,  the  Thomases' 
Christmas  dinner  was  not  essentially 
unlike  other  contemporary  affairs  of 
the  same  kind.  Everybody  ate  too 
much,  and  talked  and  laughed  and 
joked  and  ate  some  more.  Little  Dick 
finished  his  bottle  and  was  brought  out 
to  sit  in  a  borrowed  high  chair  and  test 
some  new  dental  equipment  on  a  colos- 
sal drumstrick. 

Likewise,  when  dinner  was  over  and 
all  that  painfully  padded  company  set- 
tled back  helplessly  in  groaning  chairs, 
the  disclosure  of  the  Christmas  tree, 
whose  balsamy  odor  had  been  stealing 
out  from  behind  a  vast  white  curtain 
in  the  corner  to  mingle  with  and  en1 
rich  the  other  appropriate  aromas  of  the 
occasion,  was  accomplished  in  quite  the 
orthodox  manner.  Lem  and  Sam,  aris- 
ing with  groanings,  lit  the  candles. 
Everybody  made  a  suitable  exclama- 
tion of  awe.  Charlie  was  satisfied.  His 
Christmas  party  was  a  success.  The 
distribution  of  presents  evoked  loud 
protestations  of  gratitude.  Charlie  was 
transported. 

'"S  the  bestest  Christmas  I  ever 
had,"  he  said,  again  and  again. 

And  then  three  things  happened  that 
suddenly  lifted  this  Christmas  out  of 
the  category  of  common  or  garden 
Christmases  and  set  it  up,  apart  and 
distinct,  just  as  its  own  turkey  jutted 
mountainously  up  out  of  the  foothills 
of  surrounding  vegetables. 

A  loud  volley  of  startling  explosions 
in  the  yard  made  everybody  jump; 
wheels  ground  squeakily  upon  hard- 
packed  snow.  A  dark  bulk  with  glar- 
ing dragon  eyes  slid  past  the  window 
and  stopped.  Let  the  absence  of  jin- 
gling, jangling  sleigh  bells  cause  no 


disappointment.  You  can't  have  every 
detail  of  an  old-fashioned  Christmas 
in  these  roaring  times. 

Sam  went  to  the  side  door,  para- 
lyzed in  muffled  tones,  cried,  "Thanks  ; 
good  night,"  and  returned  witli  a  great 
flatfish  packing  case.  The  dark' bulk- 
in  the  yard  backed,  snorting  and  grunt- 
ing to  the  road,  swung  about,  and  was 
off  down  its  own  projected  path  of 
light  toward  Sheffield.  Sam  and  Lem 
strewed  the  sitting-room  carpet  with 
excelsior  and  paper  and  strings  until 
Martha  was  quite  put  out  at  the  muss. 

"For  goodness'  sake,  what's  all  them 
tools  and  things?"  demanded  the  Boss. 
"Gosh,  ma!  This  big  board'd  be  first 
rate  to  roll  your  butter  on.  What's 
them  little  duflickers?  Look  at  the 
lead  pencils." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  cried  Charlie 
ecstatically.  "It's  a  reg'lar  drawrin' 
outfit.    Who  do  you  s'pose — "  ' 

"Here's  some  kind  o'  note,"  said 
Lem,  picking  up  one  of  the  planks 
which  had  been  wrenched  from  the 
top  of  the  case.  It  says:  'S-i-r  Sir 
Ker-night  Charles  B.  Thomas.'  Rip 
'er  open,  chummy;  who's  she  from?"- 
Charlie  read : 

"To  Sir  Knight  Charles  Brushly  Thom- 
as, from  a  few  of  his  mul-mul-titood-i- 
nous  ad-mirin'  friends. 

"Mr.   and  Mrs.  John  Wh.lett 

Francis  Willett 

Grace  Corrigan 

Sarah  V.  Tifft 

Minnie  Madeline  Sternheim 

Mary    Alice   Brown." 

"Oh,  dear,"  cried  Charlie,  looking 
up  with  shining,  pathetic  eyes.  "I 
never  invited  the  girls  to  my  party." 

"Don't  you  fret,  Charlie-boy,"  com- 
forted Mary  Alice.  "They  couldn't 
have  come.  They  all  went  out  of  town 
for  Christmas." 

Everybody  looked  expectantly  at 
Mary  Alice.  An  explanation  was 
wanted. 

"It  was  Francis's  idea,"  she  said. 
"First  he  wanted  that  him  and  me — 
he  and  I  should  give  it  to  you ;  then 
the  girls  heard  about  it,  and  they  were 
just  crazy  to  help.    I  went  to  Mr.  Wil- 
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Just  then  the  door  swung  open  and  Lem,  quite  red  in  the  face, 
replied:  "Here  I  be."  He  was  pushing  before  him  a  big 
and  commodious  wheel-chair.  "That's  what  I  wanted  to 
<-o  to  town  for" 


lett's  office — I  had  to  because — for  a 
reason — and  at  first  he  said  he  and 
Mrs.  Willett  would  do  it  all.  But  I 
told  him  the  girls  would  be  so  disap- 
pointed, and  we  fixed  it  this  way.  I 
been  so  nervous,  for  fear  it  wouldn't 
come.  Mr.  Willett  said  he'd  have  it 
sent  out,  but  I  was  afraid — Isn't  it  a 
dandy?  It's  better 'n  any  Stacey's  had 
in  their  whole  art  department.  Mr. 
Willett  sent  'way  to  New  York  for  it." 
This  was  a  long  speech   for  Mary 


Alice.  She  blushed  and  retired  into 
the  shadows. 

"You  lazy  critters,  clean  up  this 
mess,"  said  Martha.  Lem  went  out 
with  a  big  armful  of  rubbish,  while 
Sam  followed  with  the  empty  case. 
Charlie  sat  fingering  the  shiny  instru- 
ments, his  eyes  glistening  with  happi- 
ness. 

"He's  got  a  real  talent,"  Martha  was 
always  insisting. 

Sam    returned    to    the    sitting-room 
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alone.  There  was  a  deal  of  puzzling 
over  the  exact  utilities  of  the  various 
articles  in  the  outfit.  Somebody  looked 
up  ;  it  was  Mrs.  Brown. 

'What's  become  o'  Lem  ?"  she 
queried. 

Just  then  the  kitchen  door  swung 
open  and  Lem,  quite  red  in  the  face, 
replied:  "Here  I  be."  -He  was  push- 
ing before  him  a  big  and  commodious 
wheel-chair. 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  go  to  town 
fur,"  he  said.  "I  wrote  in  and  had  it 
saved  out  for  me ;  a  friend  picked  it 
out.  He's  a  storekeeper.  When  I 
come  home,  I  druv  around  the  back 
way  so  's  't  nobuddy'd  see  me.  VVhad- 
dayou  think  of  'er,  chummy?" 

Of  late  Sam  had  been  allowing  Lem 
a  little  money,  in  the  interest  of  clothes 
and  self-respect.  He  wanted  to  see 
what  Lem  would  do  with  it.  This  was 
a  part  of  his  "treatment"  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reclamation.  Now  Sam  felt 
a  queer,  lumpy  discomfort  in  the- 
neighborhood  of  his  Adam's  apple,  as 
if  that  member  were  trying  violently 
to  climb  out  through  his  mouth.  He 
blinked. 

Scrutiny  showed  Sam  that  Lem  had 
0:1  the  same  humble  suit  of  clothes 
which  he  had  worn  on  the  day  he  quit 
jail.  He  had  on  the  same  blue  cotton 
shirt,  with  its  limp  collar.  It  dawned 
upon  the  Boss  that  all  the  clothes  Lem 
had  bought  consisted  of  a  necktie  of 
hot  red,  elaborately  etched  by  ma- 
chinery with  floral  decorations  as  mod- 
est as  the  wall-paper  in  a  country  hotel. 

Lem's  soul  had  waked  up,  indeed! 
Behind  the  popping,  expressionless 
china  eyes  dwelt  sentiment,  tenderness, 
human  sympathy.  Lem  had  gone 
humbly  without  a  penny  of  his  own 
for  four  months,  and  then  with  his 
first  few  dollars  he  had  bought  a  two- 
bit  necktie  for  himself,  and  this  prince- 
ly offering  to  lay  upon  the  altar  of  af- 
fection. 

"Oh,  Lem,  how  could  you?"  Martha 
said,  blowing  her  nose. 

"Lookut  this,"  said  Lem,  spinning 
the  chair  about  like  a  top.    "That  there 


little  trailin'  wheel  is  swiveled,  see? 
And  this  kind  of  a  hoop  thing  on  both 
wheels  is  to  grab  with  your  hands,  so 
's  't  you  can  push  'er  'round  and  steer 
'er  any  place  you  want  to  go.  It  works 
just  as  easy — don't  take  no  effort  at 
all." 

He  looked  about,  proud  as  a  boy; 
then  he  suddenly  picked  up  Charlie, 
cushions  and  all,  and  deposited  him 
gently  in  the  new  chair.  Charlie  was 
speechless,  gazing  from  one  face  to 
another  in  a  blissful  daze. 

"Makes  that  other  old  home-made 
thing  look  like  thirty  cents,  don't  it?" 
said  Sam. 

"No  it  don't,  no  it  don't,"  cried  the 
little  boy.  '"S  no  such  a  thing.  I  ain't 
never  goin'  back  on  my  old  chair.  You 
come  'ere,  Boss;  come  'ere,  Lem." 

The  two  great  fellows  went  and 
stood  awkwardly  by  the  little  boy.  He 
reached  up  and  laid  a  hand  on  the  coat 
of  each,  clutching  both  with  the  grip 
of  a  great  affection. 

"Lem  understands,  don't  you,  Lem? 
You  don't  'xpect  me  to  go  back  on  my 
old  chair,  do  you,  Lem?" 

"You  bet  I  don't,  Charlie.  If  you'd 
rather  have  it,  I'll  take  this  new  rat 
trap  and — " 

"No  you  won't.  I'm  goin'  to  keep 
'em  both,  long's  I  live,  even  when  I  get 
so  I  can  walk  good  as  anybody.  Maybe 
I'll  use  the  new  one  more,  to  get  used 
to  travelin'  around.  But  I'm  goin'  to 
sit  some  in  the  Boss's  every  day.  It's 
awful  comf'table.  Besides,  lots  of 
times  I've  sat  in  it  and  rubbed  my 
fingers  on  the  putty  where  the  nails 
was  drove  in,  and  I  say  to  myself: 
'What  did  the  hammer  say  when  the 
Boss  was  makin'  this  chair?  Whack- 
ety-whackety,  whackkety-whack  ?  No 
it  didn't.  It  said:  Love-ity,  love-ity, 
love-ity,  love.'  Gee!  I'm  a  tumble 
lucky  boy.  There  ain't  nobody  ever 
comes  near  me  that  don't  do  some- 
thin'  nice  for  me.  I  guess  it's  Merry 
Christmas  every  day,  all  the  year 
'round  with  me.'" 

He  paused  for  breath.  Into  his 
cheeks    had    crept   the   delicate   warm 
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pink.  Mis  great  eyes  swam  and  shone, 
his  aureate  curls  shook  vigorously,  an 
animated  and  genial  halo  about  his 
clear-cut  little  face. 

"Gee!"  he  said  again.  "I'm  a  tur- 
rible  lucky  little  boy.  Three  cheers  for 
Christmas !" 

Everybody  laughed  ;  there  had  been 
a  tension,  a  constraint.  Lem's  big 
white  teeth  glistened,  his  mouth  wid- 
ened, and  the  little  lines  of  good-hu- 
mor spread  away  up  to  his  eyes. 

"Haw,  haw!"  he  shouted.  "Haw, 
haw  !  That's  a  good  one — three  cheers 
for  Christmas.     Hoo-raw !" 

The  laughter  waked  up  and  scared 
the  drowsy  Dick,  who  failed  to  catch 
the  humor  of  the  situation  and  howled 
dismally,  only  to  get  laughed  at  and 
squeezed,  and  kissed  and  tucked  away 
with  another  warm  bottle.  It  paid  to 
be  cross,  then,  even  on  Christmas. 

"Now,  folks,"  said  Sam,  beginning 
tii  fidget  and  pull  with  large,  futile 
fingers  at  his  collar;  "it's  gettin'  late, 
and  I  ain't  sprung  my  part  of  this 
celebration  yet.  The  young-ones  has 
bad  their  presents  and  some  surprises 
has  happened — I  got  a  word  to  say. 
It's  about  this  Lem,  here,  and  you 
( ther   Browns. 

"Now  Lem's  be'n  with  me  quite 
some  time,  and  I'm  gettin'  more  or 
less  dependent  on  him;  ain't  I,  Lem?" 

"I  don't  know."  said  Lem.  "Be 
you  ?" 

"Sure  be.  T'  other  day  I  bought 
a  little  addition  to  the  farm.  That's 
the  five-acre  piece  on  the  Sheffield 
read,  down  toward  the  car  line.  That's 
a  rieht  good  little  house  on  it.  Waters, 
the  feller  I  bought  the  property  from, 
lias  got  a  iob  somewheres  else.  I  jest 
wondered,  long's  Lem  seems  to  like 
us  folks  and  contented  with  his  job, 
how  you  Browns'd  like  to  move  out 
here  handv  to  us,  all  be  together,  and 
set  up  housekeepin'.  This  bein' 
Christmas,  I  didn't  know  but  if  the 
i'ea  pleased  ye,  I'd  give  ye  a  year's 
rent.  That  suit  you.  Lottie?  How 
'Ik nit  it.  Mary  Alice?  Car  line's  handy. 
You  can  go  to  town  every  day — " 


And  so  it  had  come  around  again, 
the  little  cottage  with  the  green  grass. 
Mrs.  Brown  had  never  dared  dream 
of  it.  Two  children,  a  home,  and — 
a  husband,  good,  clean,  industrious ; 
the  bitter  years  rolled  up  like  a  dingy 
and  soiled  curtain. 

Mary  Alice  visioned  back  to  that 
night,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  some 
stranger — surely  not  Lem  Brown,  the 
big,  homely  man  who  had  remembered 
the  cripppled  Charlie  ahead  of  his  own 
needs — had  struck  her  a  score  of  blows 
with  a  stick  of  wood.  God  had  a  pe- 
culiar way  of  accomplishing  His  ends, 
but  He  certainly  got  results.  He  would 
go  a  good  way,  sometimes,  to  meet  a 
person  who  needed  His  attention.  She 
had  thought  a  lot  about  God  lately, 
and  the  more  she  considered  Him,  the 
more  she  became  convinced  that  the 
sparrow  story  was  right.  There  was 
nothing  inherently  absurd  about  num- 
bering the  hairs  of  one's  head.  Of 
course  there  were  a  great  many  of 
them,  and  then  there  were  so  many 
people.  At  about  this  point  Mary  Alice 
became  a  bit  confused.  She  was  only 
thirteen  years  old,  you  know.  Easier 
things  than  this  had  set  older  heads  to 
whirling.  But  through  all  the  ques- 
tion and  mist,  Mary  Alice  always 
seemed  to  see  that  delicate  face  with 
its  trusting,  confident  eyes  and  its 
brave  array  of  framing  gold.  Just 
now  she  could  look  at  Charlie  in  his 
own  winsome  person,  and  to  every  one 
in  that  small  room  he  radiated  love  and 
faith  and  the  joy  of  both. 

Marv  Alice's  arm  stole  around  her 
mother's  neck,  and  one  hand  groped 
out  for  the  big  paw  of  Lem  Brown, 
as  hard  and  knobby  as  the  field  stones 
he  juggled  so  earnestly,  but,  unlike 
them,  quite  warm,  and  capable  of  giv- 
ing a  comfortable  and  cheerful 
squeeze. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  EARNEST   MR.  STUBBS 

In  the  early  spring  of  every  year 
the   city    of    Sheffield    elected    a    new 
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mayor  and  council.  Under  the  law  of 
the  state,  too,  the  cities  decided  for  the 
ensuing  year  the  question  of  "license" 
or  "no-license,"  which,  as  all  dwellers 
in  "local  option"  states  know,  means 
the  legalization  or  delegalization  of  the 
liquor  business. 

For  many  years  Sheffield,  an  indus- 
trial town,  had  voted  to  permit  liquor 
selling  under  a  system  of  high  license. 
There  were  many  saloons  in  Sheffield, 
two  breweries,  and  a  distillery.  Year 
by  year  the  battle  between  the  liquor 
interests  and  the  "antis"  renewed  itself 
with  never-diminishing  bitterness.  But 
of  late  the  no-license  element  had 
gained  ground.  Now  it  appeared  that, 
after  years  of  struggle,  public  opinion 
had  so  far  swung  to  the  cold-water 
side  that  the  saloon-brewery-distillery 
faction  would  have  difficulty  in  holding 
its  majority  of  votes. 

From  the  ranks  of  the  no-license 
forces  a  leader  had  arisen,  a  young 
man  with  an  incisive  way  of  thinking, 
a  lawyer,  whose  eloquence,  not  in- 
considerable, was  matched  by  cool 
judgment  and  practical  shrewdness. 
He  knew  how  to  use  the  political 
weapons  of  demonstrated  effective- 
ness, and  while  he  appreciated  the 
sentimental  appeal  where  it  would 
count,  his  opponents  got  out  of  the 
habit  of  referring  to  him  as  a  "temp- 
perance  crank."  He  was  astute,  re- 
sourceful, adroit.  Some  of  his  own 
followers  were  inclined  to  squirm  at 
his  exceedingly  practical  methods,  but 
thev  had  to  admit  that  he  got  results. 

Farly  in  January  a  clerk  brought  to 
Tohn  Willett's  desk  the  card  of  Amos 
K.  Stubbs.  Willett  smiled,  directed 
the  clerk  to  admit  the  caller,  and  also 
to  bring  him  his  personal  check  book. 

"Hello,  Amos,"  said  he.  "How  goes 
the  battle?" 

"Great,"  said  Stubbs. 

"Hlad  to  hear  it.    Have  a  cigar?" 

"No.  thanks  Mr.  Willett.  Smoking 
makes  me  so  nervous  T've  cut  it  out." 

"So  have  I,"  said  Willett,  "but  for 
a  different  reason.  Mv  boy's  growing 
up.  and  I  don't  want  him  to  say  the  old 
man  sets  him  the  example." 


The  young  politician  viewed  John 
Willett  with  an  admiring  eye.  "You 
certainly  are  a  fine  man,  Mr.  Willett." 
he  said.  "I  wish  we  had  twenty  men 
in  Sheffield  like  you." 

Stubbs  spoke  from  the  heart.  He 
was  capable  of  using  flattery  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good,  but  his  ap- 
preciation of  Willett's  qualities  was  so 
genuine  that  his  praise  came  forth  un- 
bidden. Recognizing  the  young  man's 
sincerity,  Willett  felt  a  pleasant  glow 
of  gratification.  He  smiled  his  thanks, 
a  trifle  embarrassed  by  the  outspoken 
compliment. 

"We've  got  'em  on  the  run,"  went 
on  Stubbs.  "They're  scared  to  death 
of  us.  Our  wagon's  just  at  the  top  of 
the  hill ;  a  good  strong  push,  and  she's 
nicely  over.  That's  what  I  came  to  see 
you   about." 

Willett  reached  for  his  check  book. 
"How  much  this  time,  Amos?" 

Stubbs  held  up  a  hand.  "That's  all 
very  nice,"  he  said.  "We'll  come  to 
that  later.  But  there's  something  else 
much  more  important  now." 

"So?" 

"Your  money  is  just  the  same  as  any 
other  man's  money,  Mr.  Willett.  But 
your  personality  is  your  own,  and  it's 
vour  personality  we  need  to  win  this 
fight." 

"But,  Stubbs,  you  know  I  never  have 
meddled  in  politics,  never  made  a 
speech  or  electioneered  or  pulled  wires 
in  my  life;  besides — " 

"Merely  the  knowledge  that  you 
have  voted  for  no-license  all  these 
years  has  been  of  great  value  to  us," 
said  Stubbs  eagerly.  "How  much 
more  valuable  it  will  be  if  you  will 
take  an  active — '" 

"Listen,  my  dear  Amos,"  interrupted 
Willett.  "Even  if  I  were  willing  to  go 
into  this  thing  personally,  I  couldn't 
think  of  it.  Mrs.  Willett  and  I  sail 
for  Europe  next  week." 

"Oh,"  said  Stubbs,  abashed.  "That's 
too  bad."  He  got  up  and  began  pac- 
ing the  floor  restlessly.  "Couldn't  you 
reconsider ?  Couldn't  you  postpone 
vour  trip?  Tt's  most  important,  most 
important." 
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"I'm  afraid  not,  Amos.  My  plans 
have  all  been  made.  For  a  busy  man 
like  me,  it  isn't  easy  to  get  all  ones 
affairs  into  shape  for  a  three  months 
trip.  Mrs.  Willett  would  be  heart- 
broken if  I  changed  my  mind  now.  It 
isn't  to  be  thought  of.  Besides,  I'd  be 
of  no  use  to  you,  anyhow.  I  should 
distinctly  refuse  to  do  any  personal 
work.  I'm  not  that  sort  of  a  man.  I 
can't  see  that  I  would  be  of  any  value 
to  you  :     I'm  no  speech  mak — 

"You  don't  understand,"  said 
Stubbs.  "Politics  isn't  a  game  of  ora- 
tory any  more.  Politicans  make 
speeches,  of  course;  that's  for  effect, 
for  publicity.  The  real  work  is  done 
by  more  telling  and  practical  methods. 
If  you  would  stay  home  until  after 
election — " 

"Now,  Amos,  stop  right  there. 
What's  the  use  of  your  wasting 
breath  ?    Let  me—" 

"Wasting    breath!"    cried    Stubbs. 
"It's  sound  sense,  Mr.  Willett.    When 
I   took  hold  of  this  no-license  move- 
ment, where  was  it?     Hopelessly  dis- 
tanced.    Year  after  year  the  anti-sa- 
loon vote  of  this  city  was  so  small  you 
had  to  hunt  for  it  with  a  microscope. 
I've  had  political  experience  in  all  sorts 
of   campaigns,    Mr.   Willett,    and   my 
work  in  this  one  is  based  on  what  I 
know    about    the    machinery    of    the 
game.     I  don't  want  anything  out  of 
ft     I'll  be  satisfied  to  see  rum  driven 
out  of  Sheffield  bag  and  baggage,  lug 
and  luggage,  because  my   father  and 
my  brother  both  died  from  it.    You  can 
call  it  revenge,  if  you  want  to ;  but  let 
me  tell  you,  the  fellow  who  feels  the 
blight  personally  is  the  one  that's  going 
to  form  the  backbone  of  your  fighting 
forces.     Moralizing's  all  right,  but  it 
doesn't  have  much  force  coming  from 
the  lips  of  some  smug  chap  who  onlv 
believes  rum  is  a  curse  because  another 
moralizer  has  told  him  so." 

"Hold  on,"  said  Tohn  Willett.  He 
was  a  tolerant  man.  The  vehemence 
of  the  young  reformer  excited  his 
sympathy,  but  did  not  find  logical  con- 
currence in  Willett's  well-ordained 
mind. 


"What  you  ask  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,"  he  said,  kindly  and  quietly. 
"Even  if  I  were  to  be  in  this  country 
during  your  campaign,  I  could  not  go 
into  politics.  So  far  as  my  personal 
attitude  goes,  it  is  and  always  has  been 
against  the  saloon  and  the  entire  liquor 
trade.  I  vote  that  way,  I  shall  con- 
tinute  to  vote  that  way.  I  make  no 
secret  of  my  opinion." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Stubbs,  picking  up 
his  hat.  "I  know  you're  a  very  con- 
scientious man,  but  I  wish  your  con- 
science had  a  little  less  ego  and  a  little 
more  'we-go.' ': 

"By  which  you  mean — ?" 
"I  wish  that  you  had  a  little  stronger 
social  consciousness.  I  wish  you 
thought  for  the  group  instead  of  the 
individual.  I  wish  your  conscience  em- 
braced the  whole  of  Sheffield,  its  pov- 
erty,   its     wickedness,     its    suffering, 

its—" 

"Hush.  Amos,"  said  Willett.  a  little 
testily.  "I  do  my  share.  You  talk  like 
a  Socialist.  Great  heavens,  man! 
You're  not — " 

"No,"  said  Stubbs  sadly,  turning  to 
go.  "I'm  only  a  political!.  And  that 
reminds  me.  You  said  something 
about  a  check." 

"For  the  campaign  fund?  Cer- 
tainly, Amos."  Willett  wrote  busily 
for  a  moment,  then :  "Here  you  are, 
my  boy,  and  God  bless  you.  Just  to 
show  there's  no  hard  feeling,  I've  made 
it  twice  what  I  gave  you  last  year." 

And  so  the  Willetts  sailed  away  for 
the  carefully  planned  vacation ;  and  in 
spite  of  Toh'n's  check  and  others,  Amos 
Stubbs  fought  a  losing  fight,  missing 
success  by  less  than  a  hundred  votes. 
It  marked  the  high  water  of  no-license 
enthusiasm,  and"  the  next  year  retro- 
gression set  in.  Stubbs  fought  on  for 
two  or  three  more  campaigns,  but  the 
golden  opportunity  has  passed.  So  the 
courageous  young  lawyer  went  into 
another  branch  of  work,  where  he 
could  reach  individuals. 

"Mavbe  the  time  isn't  ripe  in  Shef- 
field vet,"  he  said,  "but  some  day- 
well,  "when  the  tide  flows  again,  it'll 
sweep  the  country," 
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The  Silent  Protest 

By  Ncphi  Anderson 


The  apparent  reason  for  Wilson 
Lane's  being-  on  the  train  was  that  he 
had  to  make  a  visit  to  his  ranch  on 
Lone  Creek ;  but  the  real  reason  was 
that  he  wanted  to  get  out  into  the  big 
open — away  from  the  city,  from  a 
confusion  of  thoughts,  desires,  and 
motives — away,  if  he  could,  from  an 
aching  head  and  a  heavy  heart — away 
by  himself  where  he  would  have  time 
and  place  for  a  better  readjustment  of 
his  mental  condition. 

He  had  caught  the  3  :30  train  at  the 
last  moment.  The  chair  car  appear- 
ing to  be  full,  he  had  gone  into  the 
smoker  where  there  were  plenty  of 
seats.  He  had  thrown  his  hat  into 
the  rack,  reversed  the  seat  in  front  of 
him,  on  which  he  had  placed  his  grip, 
his  coat,  and  lastly,  his  feet.  Then 
he  had  leaned  back  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. 

Usually,  Wilson  Lane,  one  of  th^ 
citv's  leading  business  men,  did  not 
object  to  tobacco  smoke,  though  he 
himself  was  not  a  smoker;  but  that 
afternoon,  when  the  car  became  hazy, 
the  fumes  annoyed  him  so  much  that 
he  reached  for  hat,  coat,  and  grip  and 
stole  back  into  the  chair  car.  As 
nearly  as  he  could  determine,  there 
was  just  one  vacant  seat,  but  the  pros- 
pect was  not  pleasant.  The  car  was 
stuffy.  Peanut  shells  and  orange  peel 
littered  the  floor.  Children  were  run- 
ning about  with  stickv  fingers  and 
dirty  faces.  The  babble  of  childish 
cries  and  scolding  mothers  could  be 
heard  even  above  the  talk  of  the  loud- 
voiced  woman  who  was  telling  her 
private  troubles  to  her  neighbors. 

"Bah!"  said  Wilson  Lane,  as  he 
dropped  into  the  vacant  seat,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window.  But  he  did 
not  see  much  of  the  moving  landscape. 
His  mind  went  back  to  a  scene  in 
Lucile  Tules'  parlor  the  evening  before 
when  that  young  lady  had  virtually 
dismissed  him,  the  prominent  business 


man.  And  for  what?  A  silly,  foolish 
notion  she  called  principle. — He  had. 
unwisely,  come  directly  to  her  from  the 
meeting  in  the  Commercial  Club  where 
he  had  taken  part  in  a  protest  against 
the  proposed  legislation  for  state  wide 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  He  had 
at  that  meeting,  partaken  of  a  little 
wine,  and  he  had  been  a  little  light- 
headed, he  had  to  admit,  when  he 
called  that  evening  on  Lucile ;  and  he 
had  talked  glibly  on  the  blow  to  busi- 
ness which  prohibition  would  inflict 
and  the  personal  freedom  which  the 
"drys"  sought  to  curtail.  *  *  * 
He  had  been  a  silly  ass — did  he  not 
know  Lucile's  feelings  on  the  liquor 
question,  and  her  pronounced  opinions, 
based  on  some  personal  experience,  he 
was  sure,  but  of  which  she  never  spoke 
*  *  How  she  had  looked  at  him 
last  evening!  It  was  not  exactly  what 
she  said,  but  the  way  she  said  it!  He 
had  never  before  seen  a  woman's  face 
so  pale  and  rigid  with  emotion.  Well, 
perhaps  it  was  all  off!     *     *     * 

Tn  the  seat  directly  in  front  of  him 
sat  a  young  woman  with  three  chil- 
dren. A  little  girl  of  about  five  and  a 
vounger  brother  were  wedged  tightly 
in  with  the  mother,  while  a  babe  slept 
in  her  arms.  The  little  family  seemed 
to  huddle  thus  together  as  if  they  were 
afraid.  The  woman  wore  a  heavy  veil 
and  she  sat  very  still  with  her  little 
flock  about  her  as  if  they  wished  to  be 
seen  or  heard  as  little  as  possible.  The 
little  group  stood  out,  as  it  were,  in 
bold  relief  from  the  mass  of  passen- 
gers, and  Wilson  Lane  noticed  it. 

Presently,  the  little  girl  slipped  from 
her  seat  to  give  more  room  for  the 
bov  who  had  fallen  asleep.  Wilson 
moved  close  to  the  window  and  mo- 
tioned to  the  girl  to  sit  with  him.  She 
bun?-  back  for  a  time,  but  finally  slid 
cautiously  into  the  proffered  place. 

"That's  right."  said  Wilson.  "Now 
von  are  all  more  comfortable." 
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The  man  of  thirty  became  interested 
in  the  girl  of  five.  He  talked  to  her 
and  asked  her  questions,  but  her  re- 
plies were  very  brief.  Once  only  the 
mother  turned  and  glanced  at  them. 
The  veil  was  still  drawn  close  so  that 
he  could  not  see  her  clearly,  but  there 
was  something  about  mother  and 
child  which  awakened  memories  in 
him.  In  the  dusk  of  the  coming  even- 
ing, just  as  the  lights  were  being 
lighted,  the  woman  prepared  to  leave 
the  train. 

"Come,  Elaine,"  she  said  to  the  lit- 
tle girl,  "we  get  off  at  the  next  stop." 

"Elaine?"  surely — yes — "I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  aren't  you — " 

"Yes."  the  mother  turned  and  lifted 
the  veil  as  if  she  no  longer  desired  to 
conceal  her  face.  "I  am  Elaine,  and 
you  are  Mr.  Lane." 

"Well,  well !  It's  a  long  time  since 
I  saw  you — and  these  are  your  chil- 
dren?" 

"Yes." 

"There  was  something  about  the  lit- 
tle girl  I  couldn't  quite  understand." 
He  patted  the  girl's  head,  as  she  now 
looked  up  more  trustingly.  "But  now 
I  know.    And  where  are  you  going?" 

"We  are  going  home."- 

"Are  you  getting  off  here?  This  is 
a  siding  only." 

"I  know:  but  it's  our  nearest  rail- 
road point." 

The  woman  smiled  in  a  faint  way 
and  tried  to  talk  unconcernedly  about 
her  affairs,  but  her  face  was  so  wan 
and  sad  that  he  feared  to  ask  more 
about  her.  Where  was  Tom  Brooks, 
her  husband — Tom  whom  she  had 
i  'olize-'  at  school,  and  had  "set  her 
cap  for"  and  had  captured,  somewhit 
to  Wilson  Lane's  disappointment?  He 
thought  they  lived  in  the  city,  though, 
to  be  sure,  he  had  lost  track  of  them 
for  some  time. 

The  little  boy  had  to  be  awakened, 
and  he  cried  a  little  at  that.  The  baby 
was  well  wrapped  up,  and  the  little 
girl  put  on  her  coat  and  hat.  The 
heavy  grip  was  pushed  out  into  the 
aisle  to  be  ready. 


Wilson  Lane  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. They  were  about  half  way  to 
Lone  Creek,  in  the  middle  of  the  big, 
unbroken  country,  only  recently  taken 
up  by  dry-farmers.  Not  a  house  was 
in  sight.  There  was  not  even  a  sta- 
tion here  where  Elaine  Brooks  and  her 
little  family  were  to  get  off.  Night 
was  coming  on.  Storm  clouds  hung 
over  the  distant  hills,  and  the  air  was 
cold. 

"Will  Tom  be  here  to  meet  you?" 
asked  Wilson. 

"No—" 

"The  train  slowed  and  then  stopped. 

"Come,  dearie,"  said  the  mother  to 
the  girl.  Then  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  Wilson.  "Well — I'm  glad  I  met 
you." 

The  kindly  brakeman  took  the  grip 
and  lifted  the  little  boy  to  his  arm  and 
led  the  way  out.  Wilson  followed  the 
party.  The  trainmen  helped  the  wom- 
an and  her  children  to  alight.  The  con- 
ductor waved  his  hand,  and  as  the 
train  moved  off,  Wilson  leaned  from 
the  steps  to  look  at  the  little  group 
standing  all  alone  out  in  the  night  and 
wilderness.  The  distant  hills  were 
being  covered  with  snow,  while  a  fine 
rain  began  to  fall  on  the  plain.  He 
could  see  no  conveyance  for  the  wom- 
an and  her  children.  The  rusty-red, 
wheelless  box-car  had  no  inviting  look. 
As  long  as  Wilson  could  see,  Elaine 
Brooks  stood  still,  holding  her  baby  in 
her  arms  and  pressing  the  other  chil- 
dren close  to  her  skirts.  A  big  lump 
came  into  the  man's  throat.  As  he 
went  back  to  the  car  platform,  the  con- 
ductor came  along.  Wilson  addressed 
him : 

"Conductor,  where  is  your  next 
stop?" 

"At  Fenwick." 

"That's  twenty  miles." 

"Yes." 

"Conductor,  I  want  to  get  off  now — 
right  now.    Can't  you  stop  the  train?" 

The  conductor  stared  at  Wilson 
Lane  whom  he  knew  very  well  as  a 
sane,  conservative,  careful  business 
man. 
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"That  woman  you  just  put  off,"  ex- 
plained the  young  man — "There's  no 
one  to  meet  her — night's  coming  on — 
and  cold — they'll  perish  !" 

The  conductor  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders;  that  was  no  concern  of  his. 

"Do  you  know  Tom  Brooks,  her 
husband?"  asked  Wilson.  "Where  is 
he?" 

"Yes,  I  know  him — he's  on  a  spree, 
very  likely." 

Wilson  looked  his  shocked  aston- 
ishment.   "Is  he  that  kind  of  man?" 

"He  is.  We  have  hauled  him  home 
drunk  many  a  time." 

"Great  heavens ! — and  that  little 
woman  and  her  babies  out  there  alone 
in  the  night !  Say,  conductor,  let  me 
off.  I've  got  to  go  back  to  them — they 
are  old  friends  of  mine,  and  we  can't 
leave  them  there — rule  or  no  rule,  let 
me  off — stop  the  train — I'll  make  it  all 
right — there'll  be  no  trouble.  I've  got 
some  influence,  I  guess — with  the  rail- 
road officials." 

As  he  talked  he  went  after  his  grip 
and  coat.  "We're  a  mile  or  more  away 
now.     Hurry,  conductor." 

That  official  pulled  the  signal  cord 
and  the  train  slowed  and  stopped. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Wilson  as  he 
alighted.    "I'll  not  forget." 

The  train  moved  on,  and  the  young 
man  strode  back  on  the  track.  He 
made  good  time,  and  in  half  an  hour 
he  was  back  to  the  siding.  No  one 
was  in  sight,  but  he  found  them  in  the 
box  car. 

She  started  in  fright  when  she  heard 
him  coming,  but  gave  a  cry  of  relief 
when  she  saw  who  it  was. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  explained 
"but  I  feared  you  would  need  help- 
might  be  alone  here — isn't  there  some- 
one to  meet  you?" 

"I  wrote  to  a  neighbor — he'll  surely 
come." 

"But  what  if  he  doesn't'?" 

"Then  I — I  dont  know."  She  had 
taken  off  the  heavy  veil  and  tied  it 
around  the  little  boy's  neck  as  a  com- 
forter.    There  had  been  tears  on  that 


face  not  so  long  ago.  "How  did  you 
get  off  the  train  ?" 

"I  had  the  conductor  let  me  off." 

"But  you'll  be  detained — your  busi- 
ness." 

"My  business  just  now  is  to  help 
you.     Now,  how  can  I  do  that?" 

"I  hope  my  neighbor  will  come,  but 
I  don't  know.  The  mail  is  so  un- 
certain, and  he  may  not  be  at  home, 
and — "  her  case  was  not  reassuring, 
but  she  was  grateful  for  the  presence 
of  an  old  friend,  whom,  when  she  had 
first  seen,  she  had  tried  to  evade — 
but  for  the  children's  sake  she  must  not 
consider  any  foolish  pride.  Wilson 
patted  the  little  girl  on  the  head  again. 
She  was  not  afraid  of  him  now  *  * 
They  waited  in  silence  for  a  few  min- 
utes. The  rain  came  heavier.  The 
ol  1  car  protected  them,  but  the  night 
was  getting  cold. 

"How  far  is  it  to  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor ?"  he  asked. 

"About  three  miles,  I  believe." 

"You  and  the  children  can't  walk 
that  far." 

"Not  the  children,  no." 

"But  I  can.  Give  me  definite  in- 
structions.    What's  the  man's  name?" 

"His  name  is  Mr.  Dixon,  and  he 
lives  on  the  road  straight  ahead  to  the 
west — but  you'll  get  wet — we'll  wait  a 
little  longer." 

"I  have  no  faith  in  anybody's  com- 
ing for  you.  We  can't  camp  here  all 
night.  I  haven't  even  a  match  to  light 
a  fire.  Can  you  suggest  anvthing 
else?" 

She  could  not. 

"Then,  here  goes.  Here  is  a  seat  in 
the  corner.  Sit  here  and  wait  until  I 
return.  You  are  perfectly  safe,  I  am 
sure,  for  no  one  is  about  in  such  a 
night  as  this.  I'll  not  be  long.  I'm 
good  at  running,  at  least  when  I  was 
younger,  as  you  know.  I'll  put  my 
gym  training  to  the  practical  test." 
He  wrapped  his  overcoat  about  the 
group,  and  left. 

He  soon  got  his  bearings  on  the  road 
which  extended  across  the  country. 
He  walked  hurriedly  for  a  time,  then 
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settled  into  a  trot  such  as  he  had  done 
many  a  time  in  cross-country  runs.  As 
he  jogged  along,  his  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  city  and  again  to  the  even- 
ing before.  What  a  difference  in  the 
two  evenings !  Then,  though  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  physical  comforts, 
he  was. most  miserable;  now,  though 
in  the  dark  in  a  strange  country  and 
wet  to  the  skin,  he  was  in  a  measure 
happy.  He  had  heard  it  said,  he  re- 
membered, that  happiness  is  a  condi- 
tion of  the  mind.  The  roads  were 
slippery  in  places,  and  this  retarded 
him  a  little ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
he  saw  a  light  in  the  distance  before 
him.  Soon  he  reached  a  barbed-wire 
fence,  and  a  gate  through  which  he 
slipped.  He  came  into  a  large  yard 
and  the  barking  of  a  dog  brought  a 
man  to  the  open  doorway  of  the 
cabin. 

Wilson  explained  his  errand.  Yes, 
the  man  knew  Mrs.  Brooks,  but  he  had 
received  no  letter  from  her.  However, 
he  would  hitch  right  up  to  his  white- 
top  and  go  after  the  stranded  family. 

"You  may  remain  here  and  get  dry," 
suggested  Mr.  Dixon.  "I'll  not  be 
long." 

Wilson  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
realizing  that  he  could  be  of  no  great 
help,  he  agreed  to  stay.  He  suggested 
to  the  farmer  that  he  take  with  him 
some  quilts,  for  the  kiddies  were  not 
too  well  dressed. 

It  seemed  that  Mr.  Dixon  kept 
bachelor's  quarters,  but  the  rusty  cook 
stove  sent  out  a  genial  warmth,  and 
Wilson  took  off  his  coat  to  dry.  He 
looked  about  the  room  and  compared 
it  with  his  own  cozy  quarters  at  Lone 
Creek  Ranch.  Very  likely  Mr.  Dixon 
was  a  poor  man.  What  would  his  club 
cronies  think  of  Wilson  did  they  but 
know  what  this  little  adventure  had 
brought  him  to. 

The  coat  was  hardly  dry  before  the 
farmer's  wasron  came  back  into  the 
yard.  He  asked  the  mother  if  she 
would  not  stop,  but  she  said  she  would 
rather  go  right  on  home.  Wilson 
climbed  in,  and  on  they  drove.      The 


rain  had  ceased,  and  the  roads  being 
firmer,  they  made  good  time  to  Tom 
Brooks'  ranch  house.  The  sleepy  chil- 
dren were  bundled  out  and  soon  put 
to  bed.  A  coal-oil  lamp  was  lighted 
and  a  fire  made. 

Wilson  judged  that  there  were  three 
rooms  in  Mrs.  Brooks'  house.  They 
were  meagerly  furnished,  but  neat  as  a 
pin.  Signs  of  poverty  were  plainly  in 
evidence.  Elaine  tried  to  appear  se- 
rene under  the  humiliation  of  having 
her  old  friend — the  city  business  man 
— see  her  sore  straits.  Mr.  Dixon's 
team  stood  outside  waiting  to  return. 
A  little  warm  drink  and  something  to 
eat  would  have  been  appropriate  and 
welcome,  but  the  fact  that  little  Elaine 
herself  was  put  to  bed  without  the 
asked-for  piece  of  bread  and  butter 
evidenced  the  condition  of  the  home. 
The  neighbor  arose  to  go. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  your 
kindness,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Dixon; 
"and  you,  too,"  she  added  to  Wilson 
who  also  arose,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  do.  "I  would  ask  you  to  stay,"  she 
continued,  "but  I  have  nothing  to  offer 
you — nothing.  You  will  be  more  com- 
fortable with  Mr.  Dixon." 

Wilson  stood  there  not  knowing 
what  to  say  or  do.  He  heard  the 
farmer  turn  his  wagon  outside  and 
stop  at  the  door.  "Well,  Elaine — Mrs. 
Brooks,  good  night — can't  I  do  some- 
thing for  you  ?  I  don't  like  to  leave 
you  like  this." 

"No,  thank  you — thank  you  very 
much." 

Wilson  went  out,  but  he  lingered  by 
the  wagon.  He  was  not  sure  of  him- 
self, sure  that  he  was  doing  all  that 
could  be  done.  Where  was  Tom?  He 
had  not  even  asked  that  question,  and 
she  had  said  nothing.  But  Elaine  had 
always  been  like  that :  always  kept  her 
troubles  to  herself,  always  suffered  in 
silence.  But  he  could  not  leave  her 
without  finding  out  something  more. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  he  said  to  the 
driver  on  the  seat. 

He  walked  back  into  the  house.  The 
mother  was  sitting  by  the  table,  head 
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down  'in  her  hands.  She  raised  up 
quickly  as  Wilson  entered. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  he  said,  "but  tell 
me,  where  is  Tom,  your  husband?" 

"I  left  him  in  the  city." 

"Where?  Excuse  me,  but  I  want 
to  know — that  I  may  help  you." 

"I  do  not  know  where  he  is." 

"Why  did  he  not  come  home  with 
you  ?" 

"He    wouldn't — oh,   he   couldn't — I 


can't   tell  you — I   don't   want   to   talk 
about  it!" 

The  young  woman's  face,  beautiful 
still,  though  marked  by  deep  lines  of 
suffering,  looked  pleadingly  up  to  the 
young  man.  The  tragedy  of  her  life 
was  plainly  told  without  many  words. 
Wilson,  after  standing  silently  a  mo- 
ment, decided  that  the  most  charitable 
act  he  could  now  do  was  to  leave  her 
— which  he  did. 


(to  be  continued.) 


CLARKETTE  TENNIS  CLUB,      MILWAUKEE  BRANCH. 

From    left   to   right,   the    members    in   the    picture    are:      (Lower   row)    Louis 
Breyhan,   Irma  Laabs,  Adolph  Werhwein,   Hattie   Lucht,  Wm.   Holt;    (middle 
(row)  Robert  Weiss,  Adela  Breyhan,  Myrtle  Does,  Elizabeth  Gardner,  Deloris 
Eberle,    Clara  Vogler,    Walter    Laabs;    (upper   row)     Edward   Kunde,    Irene 
Laabs,   George   Chesky,   Madge   Hill,   Eric  Laabs,  Ruth  Hill,  Frank  Willie. 


The  Clarkette  Tennis  Club  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Branch  was  organized  March  7th, 
1915,  with  the  object  to  foster  and  further 
physical  exercise,  recreation,  and  in  a 
general  way  to  promote  sociability 
among  its  members.  The  organization 
has  proven  its  object  successful,  both  in 
tennis  and  in   its   social  functions.    Four 


ftiends  of  another  creed  are  numbered 
among  the  members,  and  are  gradually 
becoming  accustomed  to  their  new  en- 
vironment. The  socials  given  monthly 
are  of  an  instructive  and  edifying  nature. 
The  program  consists  of  musical,  liter- 
ary, and  comical  parts,  followed  by  a 
series   of   games   and   refreshments. 


A  Testimony 


In  the  Spring  of  1911,  having  spent 
the  winter  in  California  to  recuperate, 
my  husband  and  I  and  our  family  re- 
turned to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  I  was 
taken  violently  ill.  The  doctor  said  that 
the  only  hope  of  saving  my  life  was 
by  an  operation.  As  I  had  never  left 
my  four  sons  for  a  single  night  since 
God  had  given  them  to  me,  I  felt  ter- 
ribly bad  at  having  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital, away  from  them,  and  more  so 
as  my  baby  boy  said  when  he  heard 
that  I  had  to  go  away  from  him, 
"Mama  I  don't  know  what  I  will  do 
wifout  you  when  you  go  to  the  hos- 
pital." Having  a  very  practical  and 
humorous  disposition  I  didn't  feel  that 
any  serious  thing  was  going  to  hap- 
pen to  me ;  and,  anyway,  I  felt  that  I 
was  in  God's  keeping,  and  that  He 
would  take  care  of  us  all,  as  my  hus- 
band and  father  had  laid  their  hands 
on  me  and  blessed  me. 

As  I  laid  on  the  operating  table,  I 

said  to  Dr.  W -.    "I  don't  look  like 

the  same  woman  you  saw  at  the  Utah 
Club  ball  last  month,  do  I?"  and  Dr. 
W said,  "Indeed  no,  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins." And  we  both  laughed.  I  took 
the  ether  like  a  baby,  without  a  strug- 
gle, and  the  first  thing  I  heard  was 
someone  saying  to  me  gently.  "You  are 
dead,  you  are  dead."  I  felt  very  hap- 
py for  a  few  minutes  and  thought, 
"Well,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  die  and 
people  need  not  be  afraid  of  death." 
Then,  in  a  minute  or  two  it  seemed 
to  me,  I  felt  very  badly  about  it,  as  I 
thought  my  dear  ones  needed  me.  I 
remember  seeing  a  number  of  infinite- 
ly wonderful  things,  and  I  talked  to 
some  personage  who  seemed  like  my 
father.  I  said  to  him,  "I  have  not  be- 
lieved fully  in  my  people's  religion." 
Then  he  said,  "You  must  not  worry 
about  that."  Then  I  was  shown  that 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Church  of  God.  I  then  saw  that  a  New 
Era  was  about  to  be  ushered  into  the 
world.  I  also  saw  that  heaven  was  a 
place  of  Infinite  Love  and  all  were 
very  happy  in  an  implicit  obedience  to 
God.    I  was  told  I  would  have  a  great 


trial  to  go  through,  if  I  came  back  to 
earth,  and  that  I  would  be  much  hap- 
pier if  I  would  remain  there,  but  I 
said,  "Oh  no !  I  must  go  back  and 
take  care  of  the  boys."  I  was  warned 
about  several  things:  It  was  shown  me 
how  necessary  it  is  for  people  to  be- 
have themselves,  and  keep  their  fam- 
ilies together;  how  important  for  hus- 
band and  wife  to  forgive  each  other's 
faults  and  work  together  for  the  good 
of  their  children,  and  keep  the  home 
united;  how  dreadful  we  would  feel  if 
one  soul  in  the  family  were  lost;  how 
we  would  mourn ;  how  little  pride  and 
wealth  weighed  in  the  scale  with  the 
goodness  and  integrity  that  will  save 
our  souls ;  how  our  souls  are  import- 
ant above  everything  else  ;  how  import- 
ant it  is  to  love  and  help  each  other ; 
how,  if  we  could  just  save  one  soul  it 
would  be  accounted  to  us  greater  than 
anything  else  we  could  do ;  how,  if  we 
can  keep  our  bodies  and  our  souls 
clean  in  this  world,  when  the  inevitable 
day  of  reckoning  comes,  we  can  die  in 
neace,  and  our  consciences  will  let  us 
lie  in  peace,  until  the  day  of  judgment ; 
how,  if  we  are  wicked,  our  con- 
sciences will  prick  us  to  our  eternal 
damnation.  How  wonderful  and  im- 
mense are  God's  plans !  How  infini- 
tesimal are  the  greatest  among  us !  I 
said  to  this  personage,  "I  wish  my  hus- 
band could  see  all  this,"  and  he  said, 
"Just  love  him  and  he  will  some  day. 
T  was  shown  the  way  to  rule  in  all 
things  is  by  Love.  I  thought  there 
was  some  evil  power  trying  to  prevent 
me  from  returning  to  earth  to  tell  the 
world  all  this. 

As  I  regained  consciousness  I  said 
to  the  doctor,  "I  have  been  having  a 
fight  with  the  devil  to  return  to  life, 
and  I  never  worked  so  hard  in  my 
life."  Just  the  thought  of  the  struggle 
I  had  had  made  me  say,  "Oh  Lord ! 
Please  help  me." 

I  am  sending  this  testimony  to  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  help  others,  as  it  has  helped 
me,  to  see  the  light. — Elizabeth  Cutler 
Jenkins. 
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THE  ROAD-RUNNER 

(Geococcyx  calif  or  nianus.) 

Special  Characteristics. — Tail  very  long,  the  lateral  feathers  much  shortest.  An  erectile  crest  on  the 
head  and  a  bare  skin  around  and  behind  the  eye.  Legs  very  long  and  stout.  Feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  wings  a  dull  metallic  olivaceous  green,  edged  with  white  near  the  tip,  the  green  along  the 
line  of  white  being  tinged,  however,  with  black  which  is  itself  suffused  with  brown.  The  sides  and  under 
surface  of  the  neck  have  the  white  feathers  streaked  centrally  with  black  next  to  which  is  a  brownish 
suffusion.  Remaining  under  parts  whitish.  Primary  quills  tipped  with  white  and  with  a  median  band 
across  the  outer  webs.  Central  tail  feathers  olive  brown;  the  others  clear  dark  brown,  all  edged  and 
(except  the  central  two)  broadly  tipped  with  white.  Top  of  head  dark  blackish  blue.  Length,  20-23 
inches;    wing,    6.50;    tail,    12-13. 


The  Road-Runner 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes,  Co-author  "Forest  Groves  and  Canyon  Streams" 


In  that  semi-arid  portion  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state,  where 
all  living  things  seem  to  be  protected 
by  spines,  sharp  teeth  or  stings  and  the 
fight  for  existence  has  resulted  in  na- 
ture's most  curious  means  for  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  birds  is  the  road-runner. 
Nothing    else     quite  like  it  exists  in 


America ;  and  remarkable,  indeed,  are 
the  tales  of  its  singular  antics  and  ex- 
traordinary food  habits. 
Why  a  bird  so  incapable  of  song  and 
so  courageous  in  disposition  should  be 
classed  under  the  Cuculidae  or  Cuckoo 
family  is  difficult  to  understand  unless 
we    consider    that,     anatomically,    the 
cuckoos  (Cuculidae),  the  woodpeckers 
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(Picidae),  and  the  parrots  (Psittaci- 
dae),  all  have  toes  that  are  zygodac- 
tyle,  that  is,  in  pairs,  two  before  and 
two  behind ;  that  unlike  the  parrots, 
the  woodpeckers  and  the  cuckoos,  have 
bills  the  upper  mandibles  of  which  are 
not  movable  or  hinged ;  and  that  un- 
like the  woodpeckers  the  cuckoos  have 
rongues  that  are  short  and  not  exten- 
sible. Being  yoke-toed  and  being  sim- 
ilar in  bill  and  tongue,  this  curious 
bird,  tbe  road-runner,  is,  therefore, 
placed  alongside  that  charming,  shy, 
summer  inhabitant  of  our  dense 
copses,  the  California  cuckoo. 

Living  in  the  cactus-bearing  region 
of  Noith  America  from  Southern 
Utah,  Kansas,  Nevada  and  California 
southward  across  the  table  lands  of 
Mexico,  this  queer  bird  naturally  has 
many  names  of  which  "road-runner," 
"Paisano,"  "Chaparral  Cock," 

"Ground  Cuckoo,"  "Prairie  Cock," 
and  "Corre-camino"  are  the  most 
common. 

No  other  bird  of  America  is  so 
swift  of  foot  as  the  road-runner;  and 
it  is  from  its  habit  of  running  ahead 
of  vehicles  and  saddle  horses  in  the 
roads  and  open  spaces  that  its  common 
name  is  derived.  In  Mexico  and  in 
some  parts  of  America  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  ranchers  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  hunting  this  fleet  bird  with 
horse  and  hounds  just  as  farmers  in 
the  northern  part  of  our  state  fre- 
quently go  forth  on  coyote-chasing  ex- 
cursions ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  road- 
runner  often  leads  them  for  a  long 
distance  before  taking  wing  or  darting 
into  the  thick  briers  of  the  way.  When 
walking  or  running  it  habitually  holds 
its  tail  erect ;  and  while  in  this  and  in 
its  general  terrestrial  habits  it  resem- 
bles somewhat  the  gallinaceous  birds 
such  as  the  grouse,  it  in  no  other  way 
bears  affinity  with  them. 

Having  an  appetite  that  accepts 
anything  in  the  way  of  flesh  that  it 
can  conquer  the  road-runner  evinces 
most  of  its  peculiarities  in  capturing 
its  food.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a 
slowly  flying  insect  six  to  ten  feet  in 
the  air  appeal  for  the  moment  as  a  de- 


licious morsel,  the  bird  crouches,  ex- 
pands its  wings  and  tail  for  just  a 
second  and  then  actually  jumps  and 
snatches  the  insect  with  a  snap  of  its 
bill.  This  jumping  habit  is  likewise 
shown  when  the  bird  clears  a  bush  or 
obstruction  in  the  course  of  its  run- 
ning. 

Insects  of  all  kinds  enter  into  its 
fare  and  when  snails  are  abundant  it 
gathers  them  and  takes  them  to  a  fav- 
orite spot*  where  after  a  time  many 
hundred  little  opened  shells  appear.  A 
list  of  its  food  would  include  mice, 
snakes,  horned  toads,  lizards,  crabs, 
snails,  grasshoppers,  centipedes,  bee- 
tles, ticks,  caterpillars  and  cactus  fruit. 
If  tamed  it  becomes  as  good  a  mouser 
as  a  cat  though  unfortunately  as  mis- 
chievous as  a  magpie. 

Much  has  been  said  of  its  habit  of 
eating  all  kinds  of  reptiles.  Thus 
Bailey  found  in  the  stomach  of  one 
bird  a  large  black  cricket,  several  big 
grasshoppers,  remains  of  some  cater- 
pillars and  beetles,  a  centipede  six 
inches  long  and  a  garter  snake  a  foot 
long!  It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  it 
actually  at  times  kills  and  devours  a 
rattlesnake  in  a  fair  fight.  In  doing 
this.it  usually  teases  the  rattler  into 
striking  and  then  with  marvelous  agil- 
ity strikes  its  victim  back  of  the  head 
before  it  can  regain  its  dangerous  coil ; 
this  repeated  finally  results  in  the 
death  of  the  reptile.  A  domestic  hog 
will  attack  a  rattlesnake,  tossing  it 
into  the  air,  bearing  the  deadly  fangs 
with  impunity  and  finally  devour  the 
wriggling  snake,  head,  venom  and  all. 
I  have  never  been  informed  whether 
or  not  the  road-runner  eats  the  whole 
of  the  rattlesnake  including  the  poison 
sacs  on  the  back  of  the  head  :  but  in 
view  of  its  carefulness  in  keeping 
away  from  the  fangs  of  the  living 
snake  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
is  not  immune,  as  the  hog  appears  to 
be.  from  the  poison  sacs  of  the  dead 
snakes. 

I  am  informed  by  an  observant 
friend  that  he  once  saw  a  road-runner 
approach  a  sleeping  rattlesnake  and 
proceed   noiselessly    to    surround   the 
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sunning  reptile  with  cactus  morns. 
When  the  circle  was  so  thick  and  high 
that  the  snake  could  not  get  over  it 
without  impaling  itself,  the  wary  road- 
runner  awoke  the  rattler  with  pebbles 
and  then  teased  it  until  it  struck.  Im- 
mediately it  was  impaled  upon  the 
thorns  and  the  more  it  fought  the 
more  it  became  entangled.  With  a 
dexterous  peck  now  and  again  the 
road-runner  easily  killed  its  dangerous 
opponent. 

Dr.  Hornaday  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  ten  thousand  years  from  now  the 
road-runner  will  have  no  wings  left  as 
it  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  feet. 
When  hard  pressed,  however,  the  bird 
does  take  wing  and  fly  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground  for  a  hundred  yards 
or  so ;  and  tame  road-runners  habit- 
ually sun  themselves  from  the  highest 
parts  of  houses  or  barns. 

Though  undeniably  courageous  the 
road-runner  is  exceedingly  shy  and 
vigilant,  invariably  speeding  out  of  the 
way  rather  than  stopping  to  investi- 
gate possible  harm.  Of  course  in  this 
respect  it  is  like  our  other  cuckoos.  It 


is  not  sociable,  never  being  seen  in 
flocks ;  and  the  only  notes  it  makes 
consist  of  either  a  weak  scream  or  a 
soft  coo  not  unlike  that  of  the  mourn- 
ing dove.  It  seems  to  prefer  the  neigh- 
borhood of  houses  and  barns,  espe- 
cially if  not  molested ;  and  in  several 
instances  it  has  been  known  to  drink 
regularly  with  domestic  chickens  and 
then  sally  forth  into  the  chaparral 
after  mouse,  snake,  horned  toad  or 
whatever  takes  its  fancy. 

The  nest  of  the  road-runner  is  some- 
times a  clumsy  affair  built  of  mesquite 
twigs  placed  at  some  height  on  a 
bough  or  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  Again 
it  may  be  compactly  built  of  sticks, 
lined  variously  with  grass,  manure, 
chips,  feathers,  inner  bark,  mesquite 
pods,  snakeskin  and  roots  and  placed 
in  cacti  or  bushes.  The  four  to  six 
eggs  are  white  or  pale  yellowish,  the 
same  size  at  each  end  and  measure 
about  1.60  by  1.22  inches. 

A  bird  so  interesting  and  so  bene- 
ficial in  its  food  habits  well  deserves 
the  protection  of  that  greatest  enemy 
of  wild  life,  mankind. 
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XO.   XXI.       WASTING  A  SHEET  OF   PAPER 

Iii  the  practice  of  economy  there 
must  be  reason  and  due  regard  to  rel- 
ative values,  for  in  the  saving  of  a  lit- 
tle there  may  be  the  wasting  of  much. 
For  instance,  a  certain  bank  president 
drawing  a  goodly  salary,  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  cutting  envelopes 
for  use  as  scratch  paper.  He  is  wast- 
ing his  time,  for  if  he  is  worthy  of 
[being  president  of  a  bank,  his  brain 
value  is  of  so  much  greater  worth  than 
the  paper  value  he  is  trying  to  save, 
that  he  is  "penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish." He  should  be  thinking  out  the 
problems  of  his  bank,  not  trying  to 
save  it  a  few  sheets  of  paper.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  good  economy 
for  a  large  department  store,  burning 
hundreds  of  lights  daily,  to  pay  a  man 
ten  dollars  a  week  to  watch  for  need- 
less waste  of  light  and  turn  out  those 
not  in  use. 

A  certain  man  dropped  a  nickel  at  a 
railroad  station.  In  his  endeavor  to 
find  it,  he  lost  his  train,  lost  his  temper, 
missed  a  business  engagement  that 
held  up  four  other  men,  and  caused 
confusion  all  round,  and  had  to  spend 
a  quarter  for  a  telegram  to  hold  the 
engagement  for  his  late  arrival.  That 
was  poor  economy. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  in  all 
such  endeavors  is  to  impress  upon  the 
individual  who  wastes  that  if  all  were 
to  do  as  he  does,  the  loss  would  be 
enormous ;  and  if  all  were  to  do  as  he 
should,  the  saving  would  be  great.  We 
are  both  careless  and  thoughtless.  We 
leave  our  lights  burning  when  they  do 
no  one  any  good.  We  leave  the  water 
running,  forgetting  that  the  meter  is 
on  its  job  all  the  time,  and  every  turn 
of  the  wheel  means  money  to  some 
one,  if  not  to  us.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
sav:    "It's  included  in  the  rent," — yes, 


but  the  landlord  has  probably  figured 
that  out  when  he  fixed  his  rental.  You 
pay,  not  he,  for  every  hour  you  burn 
a  useless  light,  or  let  the  water  run  to 
waste. 

A  certain  schoul  teacher,  wide  awake 
to  impress  these  things  upon  her  pu- 
pils, got  her  great  chance  one  day.  A 
little  girl  made  a  few  figures  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  threw  it  away.  The 
teacher  asked  why  she  wasted  that 
sheet  of  paper,  and  the  pupil  replied 
that  "it  was  only  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
besides,  it  was  furnished  by  the  Board 
of  Education  free."  Calling  the  class 
to  order,  she  asked  them  to  take  out 
their  pads  and  count  the  number  of 
sheets.  Then  she  told  them  what  the 
pad  cost  and  asked  them  to  calculate 
the  cost  of  one  sheet — a  fraction  of 
a  fraction  of  a  cent.  She  then  told 
them  how  many  pupils  attended  the 
schools  of  the  city  on  an  average  of 
FQ0  days  a  year  and  asked  them  to  fig- 
ure the  cost  if  each  pupil  waste  1  but 
one  sheet  a  day.  The  total  was  a  sur- 
prise. 

It's  not  the  cost  of  a  single  sheet  of 
paper,  a  single  hour  of  useless  light, 
a  match,  a  cent  or  two,  that  counts — 
it's  the  cumulative  totals  that  make  the 
astonishing  losses. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  mean 
and  niggardly  with  yourself,  eating 
onlv  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, wearing  clothes  until  thev  are 
a  mass  of  patches,  and  living  a  life  of 
strict  denial  to  all  the  bodily  comforts. 
That  is  not  the  point :  you  ought  to  live 
well,  dress  decently,  and  have  whole- 
some pleasures,  but  be  careful  in  your 
wasting,  lest  you  be  one  of  a  great 
army,  wasting  it  may  be  but  a  match  a 
day,  but  if  a  million  others  are  doing 
the  same  thing,  we  burn  up  a  lot  of 
wood  to  no  useful  purpose. — American 
Piankers  Association. 
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The  Organization  of  the  Church 

When  the  Church  was  organized  on 
the  6th  day  of  April,  1830,  with  its 
six  members,  the  number  necessary 
to  effect  a  religious  organization  under 
the  law,  those  who  constituted  the 
Church  at  that  time  and  took  part  in 
its  organization,  never  by.  their  most 
vivid  imaginations,  had  much  concep- 


tion of  the  greatness  of  the  work  to 
which  they  were  giving  a  beginning. 

The  greatness  of  that  organization 
consisted  not  so  "much  in  a  brilliant 
worldly  way  as  it  did  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  dispen- 
sation of   Divine  Providence. 

That  period  was  not  merely  the 
era  of  a  new  religious  awakening 
among  a  few  humble  followers  of 
Christ.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period  in  the  history  of  mankind 
at  large.  Philosophers  have  indeed 
gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
dawn  of  our  modern  civilization  was 
ushered  in  about  the  year  1830.  Not 
only  were  the  changes  to  come  great, 
but  they  were  introduced  with  such 
marvelous  rapidity  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  material  progress,  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  more  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  since  the  Church  was  or- 
ganized than  has  been  accomplished  in 
all  the  preceding  ages  of  the  human 
family. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  why  God's 
new  revelation  to  man  for  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  betterment  was  given 
when  the  entire  betterment  of  the  hu- 
man family,  through  a  new  civiliza- 
tion, was  inaugurated.  The  coinci- 
dence, at  any  rate,  is  very  remarkable, 
and  teaches  us  that  God  controls  the 
destinies  of  the  nations,  and  that  in 
this  particular  instance  some  special 
Divine  purpose  was  to  be  accomp- 
lished. In  past  times  there  have  been 
religious  awakenings  and  the  new 
revelations  were  not  accompanied  bv 
the  material  advancement  of  man.      In 
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the  present  dispensation  there  are 
special  reasons  why  this  marvelous 
progress  of  the  world  and  a  new  re- 
ligious enlightenment  came  to  life  to- 
gether. Christ's  second  coming  is  a 
sacred  and  distinct  promise  to  all 
those  who  accept  His  mission  and  His 
teachings.  There  was  a  two- fold 
preparation,  then,  to  be  accomplished : 
one  was  the  preparation  of  the  world 
to  receive  Him  as  their  ruler  and 
King;  the  other  was  the  preparation 
of  a  people  to  whom  He  might  with 
safety  come,  and  whose  teachings  and 
lives  would  make  their  associations 
with  Him  harmonious  from  the  be- 
ginning. His  Church  would  own  Him 
and  acknowledge  His  authority — 
His  right  to  rule. 

When  God's  purposes  with  respect 
to  the  fulfillment  of  His  promises  have 
been  accomplished,  Christ  will  come. 
When  will  the  nations  be  prepared  for 
the  beginning  of  His  rule?  When 
will  the  Saints,  in  whose  midst  He 
will  dwell,  be  prepared  to  receive 
Him? 

Changes  are  rapidly  taking  place. 
Worldly  enlightenment  is  coming 
over  the  children  of  men  ;  special  bless- 
ings of  Heaven  are  poured  out  so 
rapidly,  that  the  world  scarcely  ad- 
justs itself  to  the  benefits  of  one  be- 
fore the  results  of  another  are  upon  it. 
This  is  the  age  of  electricity,  when 
things  change  almost  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  The  present  dispensation 
is  not  comparable  with  anything  that 
has  gone  before.  What  will  happen 
in  the  future  cannot  be  seen  from 
what  has  happened  in  the  past.  It  is 
a  different  world,  a  new  world,  and 
though  it  may  be  corrupted  by  the 
wickedness  and  injustice  of  men,  it  is. 
nevertheless,  a  God-enlightened  world. 
The  Latter-day  Saints  have  been  to 
themselves  a  wonder  and  a  marvel ; 
they    have    grown    beyond    anything 


they  had  reason  to  expect.  This  ad- 
vancement since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  dispensation,  ushered  in  by 
the  organization  of  the  Church,  eighty- 
six  years  ago,  is  a  witness  of  the  truly 
marvelous  change  in  the  progress  of 
man  and  in  the  purposes  of  God. 


Aunt  Em's  Poems  —  "M 
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The  Juvenile  Instructor  is  more 
than  pleased  to  note  the  publication 
of  the  second  edition  of  "Musings  and 
Memories,"  which  is  a  complete  col- 
lection of  the  poems  written  by  that 
much-beloved  "Mother  in  Israel,"  Em- 
meline  B.  Wells,  the  honored  president 
of  the  Relief  Society.  For  forty  years, 
Aunt  Em  was  editor  of  The  Woman's 
Exponent,  and  her  verses  often  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  that  little  paper 
which  continued  to  be  published  about 
nineteen  years  after  her  first  edition  of 
poems  was  issued.  That  she  has  now 
been  able  to  make  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  these  tender  verses  and  give 
them  to  the  public  is  a  delight  to  her 
many  friends,  who  will  treasure  this 
little  volume  as  a  souvenir  of  one 
whose  great  work  has  endeared  her 
to  all  who  know  her. 

The  new  verses  are  of  that  gentle 
and  generous  quality  which  typifies  her 
own  character,  abounding,  too,  in  a 
lofty  melody  which  voices  her  abiding 
faith. 

The  volume  is  artistically  bound  in 
blue  cloth,  embossed  in  gold  with  gilt 
top,  and  contains  two  portraits  of  the 
author:  one  taken  twenty  years  ago. 
when  the  first  edition  was  issued,  and 
one  as  she  is  known  today,  taken  on 
her  eighty-seventh  birthday. 

Aunt  Em's  book  is  for  sale  at  the 
Desert  Sunday  School  Union  Book- 
store.    Price  $1.50,  postpaid. 
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The  Great  War 

By  J.  M.  Tanner. 

For  nineteen  months  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  in  the  grip  of  the 
most  terrible  war  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  surpasses  even  the  imag- 
ination. Those  engaged  in  it  little 
dreamed  that  it  could  be  so  cruel  in 
suffering,  so  destructive  in  life.  Its 
horrors  are  not  mitigated  by  the  sad 
experiences  it  brings,  nor  are  the  hu- 
man passions  softened  by  compassion 
for  those  who  suffer  so  terribly. 

It  has  banished  all  efforts  of  neu- 
trals to  look  on  impartially. 

It  is  truly  a  world  war  in  which  the 
combative  nature  of  man  has  been 
aroused.  It  will  leave  the  world  more 
deeply  scarred  than  any  human  conflict 
ever  before  left  it. 

Why  the  war?  What  caused  it? 
What  good  can  it  ever  bring  to  the 
world  ?  It  should  be  distinctly  kept  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  cause  and  the  provocation. 
The  events  which  immediately  pro- 
voked it,  and  the  breaking  point  of  the 
nations  can  be  quite  definitely  pointed 
out.  Its  real  causes  must  be  traced 
back  over  the  pages  of  modern  history 
for  a  generation.  There  are  human 
causes  and  there  are  divine  reasons 
for  it. 

Nations  are  responsible  for  their  im- 
moral conduct  much  as  individuals  are. 
They  must  answer  for  their  iniquities, 
for  their  oppressions  and  injustice. 

History  reveals  God's  purposes  in 
the  destiny  of  the  human  family.  Each 
nation  has  its  own  allotted  mission  and 
is  answerable  to  God  for  the  misuse  of 
its  powers  and  responsibilities.  But  na- 
tions do  not  profit  much  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  those  national  lives  that  have 
become  extinct.  It  is  the  old,  old  story 
of  pride  and  the  intoxication  that 
comes  from  power  and  wealth.  It  is, 
too,  the  sin  of  ambition,  the  greed  of 
luxury,  the  passion  of  pleasure  and  the 
corruptions  of  them  all. 

We  cannot  fathom  God's  ways  nor 
can  we  foresee  His  judgments.     They 


will  come.  He  has  promised  them ; 
but  how  ?  when  ?  What  part  of  this 
war  is  due  to  God's  call  for  a  reck- 
oning no  one  can  calculate. 

There  is  a  human  side,  full  of  his- 
torical evidences.  These  evidences  are 
before  us.  We  are  witnesses  of  the  in- 
justice of  the  strong  toward  the  weak. 
We  see  daily  national  coveteousness 
working  havoc  to  the  innocent.  On 
the  other  hand  some  nations  bury  their 
talents.  They  lie  in  the  way  of  human 
progress ;  they  do  not  answer  to  the 
call  of  their  destiny.  The  little  they 
have  is  taken  away  from  them. 

God's  special  dispensations  have 
come  to  the  world  throughout  all  the 
ages.  His  special  purposes  must  be 
considered.  Whether  He  leads  the 
world,  directs,  or  drives  it,  in  the  end 
His  control  must  be  recognized. 

The  causes  of  the  great  war  so  far 
as  human  responsibilities  and  conduct 
go  constitute  a  great  question.  It  has 
two  sides,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  a 
question.  Even  human  judgment  when 
of  the  highest  value  must  await  the 
calm  of  the  impartial  historian.  Today 
our  judgments  are  colored  by  our 
preferences,  our  prejudices,  and  inter- 
ests. Today  our  judgments  are  more 
in  the  nature  of  arguments.  Their 
value  consists  of  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  and  reason  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  They  are  neither  balanced 
nor  just.  Wise  men  render  their 
opinion  subject  to  revision  by  course  of 
events.  At  most  our  calling  is  not  more 
than  that  of  witnesses  to  a  vast  pro- 
cession of  events.  The  duty  of  impar- 
tiality rests  upon  us ;  but  above  all  we 
believe  that  the  mysterious  powers  that 
rule  the  universe  rule  the  history  of 
our  earth. 

Is  this  God's  war?  Are  his  pur- 
poses to  be  revealed  in  it  ?  Is  it  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  times  ?  one  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christ's  coming?  Who  can 
tell?  In  any  event  He  has  foretold  just 
such  a  calamity,  threatened  just  such 
punishment  for  those  who  ignore  Him 
and  repudiate  divine  wisdom.  Is  it  to 
be  a  means  of  regeneration,  a  testi- 
mony? 
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SUGESTIONS  FOR  MAY 
First  Week 
Local  Board  Business  Meeting: 

In  considering  the  reports  for  April, 
follow  the  suggestions  previously  given 
for  this  meeting. 

The  blank  reports  offered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  are  suggestive.  Each  stake 
may  adapt  them  to  its  special  needs  and 
conditions. 

Second  Week 

Normal  Meeting: 

Emphasize  the  importance — indeed  the 
absolute  necessity  of  true  discipline  in 
the  Sunday  School.  With  this  in  view 
consider 

The  Preparation  of  the  Teacher 
[By  Adam   S.   Bennion] 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a  teacher  will 
take  care  of  his  "P's"  the  "Q's"  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  Sunday  School 
"P's"  are:  Personality,  Preparation, 
Punctuality,  Perseverance,  and  Prayeij — 
all  contributing  to   the   teacher's   Power. 

This  article  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  second  P — Preparation 
— the  basis,  certainly,  of  successful  Sun- 
day School  teaching.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd, of  course,  for  the  chauffeur  of  a 
car  to  start  on  a  trip  without  a  plentiful 
supply  of  gas:  it  would  be  equally  ridic- 
ulous for  a  soldier  to  go  into  battle  with- 
out ammunition,  or  for  a  farmer  to  go 
out  to  plant  without  seed — and  though 
the  results  may  not  be  so  apparent  it  is 
equally  disastrous  for  a  teacher  to  go 
into  his  class  without  proper  prepara- 
tion. 

When  to  Prepare.  The  first  important 
thing  in  the  matter  of  preparation  is  an 
earlv  start.     Merely  to  read  a  lesson  over 


is  only  the  beginning  of  the  task  and  the 
teacher  who  calls  such  a  reading  a  prep- 
aration, particularly  if  the  reading  is 
done  late  Saturday  night  or  early  Sunday 
morning  for  that  day's  work,  can't  hope 
to  meet  the  real  success.  In  answer  to 
an  inquiry  made  recently  in  the  Second 
Indermediate  Department  at  one  of  our 
Stake  Unions,  it  was  learned  that  of  the 
teachers  in  attendance  85%  did  nothing 
in  the  matter  of  preparation  except  on 
the  night  or  morning  just  preceding  the 
meeting  of  their  class. 

In  view  of  this  situation  may  we  not 
urge  first  of  all  that  there  should  be 
early  preparation.  If  the  teacher  is  to 
secure  home  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  he  must  make  careful  assign- 
ment— and  intelligent  assignment  pre- 
sumes preparation  of  the  lesson  assigned 
— so  that  the  teacher  ought  to  prepare 
his  lessons  at  least  one  week  in  advance. 
Not  only  does  early  preparation  insure 
result-getting  assignments  but  it  also 
makes  possible  a  reflection  on  the  under- 
lving  thought  of  the  lesson  so  that  dur- 
ing the  week  vivid  illustrations  and 
forceful  applications  may  be  discovered 
for  the  lesson  on  Sunday  morning.  One 
very  successful  teacher,  by  reading  over 
carefully  one  Sunday  the  lesson  for  the 
following  week,  says  that  he  can  largely 
complete  his  preparation  as  he  walks  to 
and  from  work  during  the  week. 

The  second  important  consideration, 
so  far  as  the  time  of  preparation  is  con- 
cerned, is  that  it  shall  be  recent  enough 
to  insure  freshness  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
class  recitation.  To  read  a  lesson  today 
to  be  presented  a  week  from  today  is  no 
guarantee  of  success  unless  the  preoara- 
tion  of  today  is  renewed  just  before  the 
presentation  of  the  lesson  to  the  pupils. 
The  teacher  can't  rely  on  what  he  learned 
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when  he  was  on  his  mission  or  on  what 
he  learned  when  he  last  taught  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  Dr.  Arnold,  the  famous 
teacher  at  Rugby,  in  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  why  he  always  prepared  on  mate- 
rial that  he  had  taught  for  years,  said. 
"I  want  my  boys  to  drink  from  a  living 
fountain,  not  from  a  stagnant  pool." 

How  to  Prepare.  Perhaps  the  first 
step  is  to  review  the  previous  lesson  so 
that  its  essential  truths  may  be  brought 
forcefully  before  the  students  again,  and 
so  that  proper  connection  can  be  made 
between  those  truths  and  the  ones  of  the 
lesson  now  being  prepared. 

The  second  step  is  to  read  the  assigned 
lesson  through  carefully.  New  or  diffi- 
cult words  should  be  looked  up,  histor- 
ical facts  should  be  properly  correlated 
with  what  has  already  been  studied,  and 
necessary  geographical  information 
should  be  secured  so  that  the  setting  for 
the  lesson  may  be  adequate  and  stimu- 
lating. 

The  next  problem  is  to  find  the  central 
thought,  or  aim,  of  the  lesson.  Some- 
times a  single  line  will  contain  a  truth 
about  which  the  entire  lesson  may  be 
built,  while  at  other  times  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  read  two  or  more  chapters  in 
order  to  discover  the  truth  from  which 
is  to  be  developed  a  lesson  which  will 
inspire  boys  and  girls  to  nobler  lives. 
For  instance,  in  a  lesson  on  Cain  and 
Abel,  the  word  selfishness  or  jealousy 
may  suggest  the  theme;  or  in  the  raising 
of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  verse, 
"Fear  not,  only  believe,"  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  launch  an  inspirational  discus- 
sion of  very  great  importance  and  value. 

The  fourth  concern  of  the  teacher  in 
his  preparation  is  to  find  illustrations  and 
applications  so  that  his  boys  and  girls 
may  feel  keenly  the  significance  of  scrip- 
tural truths  as  they  affect  us  now  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Jesus  appealed  to  .his 
fishermen  disciples  by  making  them 
fishers  of  men — he  got  their  point  of 
view.  It  requires  thought  and  full  con- 
sideration to  get  the  boys'  and  girls' 
point  of  view,  and  then  it  requires  a  fund 
of  rich  material  of  present-day  interest 
to  stimulate  immature  minds  to  a  com- 
prehension of  spiritual  truths.  To  pre- 
pare  properly,  the  teacher  is  constantly 


alert  to  find  interesting  material — and  if 
lie  is  so  alert  surely  from  the  countless 
contributions  offered  today  in  standard 
text-books  and  commentaries,  in  the 
press,  in  the  world  of  affairs,  and  in  na- 
ture he  can  find  a  wealth  of  material. 

As  a  fifth  consideration,  there  is  the 
matter  of  assignment  of  the  succeeding 
lesson.  Too  often  no  attention  is  given 
this  matter  until  the  signal  is  heard  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  class,  when  the 
teacher  hurriedly  exclaims,  "Take  the 
next  chapter  for  next  time."  It  requires 
an  interested  class  to  prepare  on  such  an 
assignment.  Had  the  matter  been  prop- 
erly handled,  the  teacher  would  have 
carefully  studied  out  the  assignment  as  a 
part  of  his  preparation  so  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  would  have  felt  a  respon- 
sibility for  definite  work  during  the  week 
and  would  have  had  his  curisosity 
aroused  in  a  very  vital  discussion  to  be 
carried  on  a  week  hence. 

To  sum  up,  Preparation  should  in- 
volve: 

1.  Both  early  and  recent  study. 

2.  Careful   review. 

3.  A  mastery  of  the  facts  of  the  les- 
son, together  with  historical  and  geo- 
graphical side-lights. 

4.  The  determining  of  the  central 
truth  or  aim. 

5.  Rich  illustrations. 

6.  Forceful  application. 

7.  Careful  assignment  of  the  succeed- 
ing lesson. 

Third  Week 

Normal  Meeting: 

Study  and  discuss  the  following: 

1.  "Some  Facts  Concerning  Memory." 

Chapter   V.     "The   Making   of   a 
Teacher." 

2.  "Retention  and  Recollection,"  Chap- 

ter VI.  Ibid. 
Note:  Local  Boards  holding  only  one 
Normal  meeting  a  month  should  follow 
only  the  Practical  lessons  given  in  the 
Juvenile.  To  attempt  to  follow  also  the 
assignments  from  the  text.  "The  Mak- 
ing of  a  Teacher"  will  be  unwise.  How- 
ever, each  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of 
the  book  and  become  familiar  with  its 
contents. 


Whence  Comes  my  Faith 


Living's  an  art  whose  mastry  requires 
Years  of  hard  toil,  the  test  of  many  fires. 
Then   comes    a    pressing   hour,   as    time 

swings    by, 
When,  having  learned  to  live,  we  have  to 

die. 


Whence    comes,    my    faith,    relieving    all 
despond, 

That  we  but  die  to  live  again  beyond; 

Since  I  can  not  believe  the  soul's  duress 

And   travail   harsh   are  bent  on   nothing- 
ness. 

-Tnhn   Kendrick   Bang's 


Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintendence,  Joseph  F.   Smith,  David   O.   McKay  and  Stephen   L.    Richards 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  MAY,  1916. 
(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  115.) 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh, 

We  eat  the  broken  bread  ; 
And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh. 

Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  MAY,  1916. 
(Except  second  Sunday,  for  which  a  special  Recitation  is  provided.) 
Fifth  Commandment. 
(Exodus  20:12.) 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother:  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

Uniform   Exercises   for  Sunday,  May  9,  1 9 1 6,  in   Honor  of   Mothers'   Day 


Preliminary  music. 

Abstract  of  minutes. 

Notices. 

Singing.  "Love  at  Home." 

Prayer  by   a  young  mother. 

Song,  "Mother;'*  composed  by  Joseph 
Ballantyne,  printed  in  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor, April,  1914. 

Sacrament  Gem  (Deseret  Sunday 
School  Songs  No.  115). 

Administration    of   Sacrament. 

Duet.  "Oh.  I  had  such  a  pretty  dream, 
mama."    (Deseret    Sundav   School    Songs 
No.   184.) 
Concert  Recitation: 

"I   had  learned  to   call   Thee    Father 
Thro'  Thy  Spirit  from  on  high; 


But  until  the  Keys  of  Knowledge 
Was  restored,  1  knew  not  why. 

In  the  heav'ns  are  parents  single' 
No;  the  thought  makes  reason  stare' 

Truth  is  reason,  truth  eternal 
Tells   me    I've   a   mother   there. 

Male  quartette,  "Dear  Mother  Mine,'' 
(Juvenile  Instructor.  January,  1916.) 

Department  work. 

Reassembly. 

Recitation,  of  "For  Mother,  just  for 
Mother,"  printed  below,  by' First  Inter- 
mediate pupil. 

Remarks. 

Closing  song,  "O  my  Father." 

P.enediction  by  a  sister. 


"For  Mother,  just  for  Mother. 

The  white  carnation  wear  ; 
For  Mother,  just  for  Mother, 

This  day   so  bright  and   fair  ; 
That  God  may  bless  our  Mothers. 

With  earnest  hearts  we  pray. 
Our    greetings   bring,   our   songs 
sing. 

On  Mothers'  Day." 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary ;  John  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer 
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Suggestive  Program  for  April  Union 

1.  Unfinished  business. 

2.  Marking  the   Rolls.   (Paper  to  be  pre- 

viously assigned.) 

4.  Spelling  match    (Words   from   lessons 

contained    in    April   number   of   the 
Juvenile  Instructor). 

5.  Studv  of  "Jesus  the  Christ." 

Qualifications    of   an    Efficient    Secretary 

[By  Jay  G.  Stone.] 

In  outlining  the  qualifications  of  an  ef- 
ficient secretary,  I  shall  dwell  upon  only 
such  of  them  as,  according  to  my  view- 
point, have  a  paramount  tendency  to 
produce  an  efficient  secretary.  The  term 
efficient  I  wish  to  be  understood  in  its 
broadest  meaning:  that  is,  an  efficient 
secretary  should  not  only  be  qualified  as 
to  the  proper  methods  of  record  keep- 
ing, but,  in  addition  to  this,  he  must  be 
thoroughly  qualified  to  meet  such  condi- 
tions as  might  arise  within  the  sphere  of 
his  calling.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  proper  cultivation  of  per- 
sonality and  such  of  the  attributes  of 
character  associated  with  it  as  will  insure 


the  respect  of  all  those  with  whom  the 
secretary  must  mingle. 

Much  could  be  said  about  the  appear- 
ance, the  dress  and  neatness  of  the  sec- 
retary and  of  their  value  in  securing  the 
respect  of  his  associates:  and  while  these 
are  points  that  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
I  hut  briefly  mention  them  and  hasten  on 
to  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  far 
greater  importance.  I  desire  to  dwell 
rather  upon  those  attributes  of  character 
or  personality  which  are  found  beneath 
the  surface'  those  qualities  of  a  person 
that  are  of  sterling  worth  and  that  are  a 
final  test  in  the  last  analysis  of  the  abil- 
ity and  character  of  the  secretary. 

Samuel  Smiles,  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  his  excellent  book  entitled  "Charac- 
ter," has  written,  "Character  is  one  of 
the  greatest  motive  powers  in  the  world. 
In  its  noblest  embodiemnts,  it  exempli- 
fies human  nature  in  its  highest  forms, 
for  it  exhibits  man  at  his  best."  Here, 
to  me.  is  the  key-note  that  opens  to  the 
secretary  a  most  sure  way  of  success.  If 
any  of  us  are  to  secure  the  homage  of 
our  associates,  we  must  cultivate  such  a 
character  as  will  exemplify  our  human 
nature  in  its  highest  and  noblest  forms. 
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The  responsibility  attached  to  the  Sun 
day  School  Secretary's  position  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  when  he  is  called  up- 
on to  perform  some  of  the  duties  that  de- 
volve upon  him,  he  must  possess  a  char- 
acter that  will  spontaneously  command 
the  attention  and  respect  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sunday  School,  as  well  as  his 
immediate  workers.  For  instance,  it  is 
the  rule  in  the  North  Weber  Stake  that 
if  no  member  of  the  Superintendency  is 
present,  the  secretary  must  preside  and 
conduct  the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath 
School.  To  do  this  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  that  order  and  attention  that 
should  exist  in  the  Sunday  School,  it  re- 
quires a  person  with  a  personality  that 
will  command  such  respect;  to  do  this, 
the  secretary  must  possess  the  attri- 
butes of  integrity,  of  industry,  of  honesty 
of  purpose  and  of  genuine  excellence.  In 
short,  he  must  possess  true  dignity,  and 
by  true  dignitv  I  mean  "the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time."  Stiffness  or  rigidity 
of  person  never  was  an  indication  of 
true  dignity. 

To  obtain  such  a  character  as  I  have 
outlined  as  necessary  to  properly  qualify 
a  secretarv  for  his  work,  is  the  next 
thought  upon  which  I  wish  to  direct  my 
remarks.  "With  all  thy  getting,  get  un- 
derstanding," wrote  Solomon  of  old.  So 
ii  is  with  us.  If  we  are  to  obtain  a 
character  that  will  command  the  respect 
at  d  homage  of  others,  we  must  under- 
stand of  what  it  consists;  we  must  know 
something  of  its  attributes  and  their 
value  to  us. 

What  quality  evokes  more  true  ad- 
miration than  self-control?  "In  the  su- 
premacy of  self-control,'  says  Herbert 
Spencer,  "consists  one  of  the  perfections 
of  the  ideal  man."  If  we  ever  expect  to 
cultivate  any  of  the  other  attributes  of 
character,  we  must  first  cultivate  self- 
control,  for  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the 
virtues.  Let  any  of  us  for  an  instant 
lay  aside  the  attribute  of  self-control  and 
net  check  our  impulses,  and  just  so  surely 
must  our  virtues  suffer. 

Self-control  will  win  for  the  secretary 
in  the  Sunday  School  much  in  the  way  of 
assistance  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty. 

Hand  in  hand  with  self-control  comes 
duty  and  truthfulness.  Let  a  Sunday 
School  secretarv  once  realize  that  the 
work  he  is  performing  is  an  obligation 
that  can  only  be  paid  by  voluntary  effort 
and  resolute  action  on  his  part,  and  let 
him  fulfill  that  obligation  voluntarily  and 
resolutely,  and  there  is  no  power  that 
can  impede  his  progress.  Once  he  has  a 
realization  of  his  duty  and  the  responsi- 
bility   thereof,    and     determines     to     dis- 


charge that  duty  honorably,  there  is  noth- 
ing too  great  lor  him.  Perhaps  some 
will  object;  it  requires  oftentimes  much 
sacrifice  of  pleasure,  of  comfort  and  of 
means  to  fulfil  that  which  is  called  duty. 
To  this  I  shall  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
But  if  we  are  inspired  by  high  principles, 
we  will  gladly  sacrifice  all  that  we  esteem 
and  love  rather  than   fail  in  our  duty. 

Duty,  great  as  it  is,  cannot  be  ful- 
filled by  any  one  who  has  not  a  love  of 
and  respect  for  truthfulness.  He  only 
who  is  truthful  in  his  actions  fulfils  his 
duty. 

Naturally,  the  thought  of  duty  suggests 
that  of  work.  To  properly  fulfil  his  duty 
an  efficient  secretary  must  never  be  late. 
On  the  other  hand  he  must  constantly  be 
occupied.  Activity  should  be  his  watch- 
word and  work  his  slogan. 

One  poet  has  written,  "Blest  work!  if 
ever  thou  wert  curse  of  God,  what  must 
His  blessing  be."  Work  never  was  and 
never  will  be  a  curse.  Idleness  is  the 
great  curse  of  mankind  and  always  will  be 
so.  Let  the  secretary  show  a  spirit  of 
work  and  you  will  find  that  same  secre- 
tary becoming  efficient,  but  if  he  fosters 
idleness,  efficiency  will  never  be  his.  His 
ambitions  may  be  ever  so  great,  but  un- 
less he  works  toward  their  fulfillment, 
they  will  amount  to  nothing. 

There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  the 
secretary  can  be  of  helpfulness  in  the 
Sabbath' School,  but  I  shall  only  mention 
a  few.  The  secretary  can  help  the  Super- 
intendent most  wonderfully  by  being 
prompt  and  regular  in  his  attendance. 
There  is  no  officer,  by  not  being  present, 
who  handicaps  the  Superintendent  more 
in  the  proper  conducting  of  the  Sunday 
School  than  the  secretary.  There  is  no 
other  who  can  assist  him  more.  An  ef- 
ficient secretary,  a  qualified  secretary  will 
"always  be  there"  and  will  "never  be 
late.""  Another  way  in  which  the  secre- 
tary can  be  of  assistance  in  the  Sunday 
School  and  that  is  by  showing  a  willing- 
ness on  his  part  to  assist  the  officers  and 
teachers.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
questions  pertaining  to  the  class  rolls  and 
numerous  other  items,  which  confront 
them  that  the  secretary  can  assist  them 
with,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
to  do  so. 

The  qualifications  of  an  efficient  sec- 
retary consist  chiefly  in  the  po-session 
of  a  character  that  will  evoke  the  spon- 
taneous homage  and  respect  of  his  asso- 
ciates; the  possession  of  a  character  that 
is  reared  upon  the  foundation  of  self- 
control,  strengthened  by  the  virtues  of 
duty  and  truthfulness,  which  are  manifest 
in  his  faith  in  and  constant  solicitation 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
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The  Voice  of  the  Shepherd 

Words  and  Music  bv  Charles  S.  Nebeker. 
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1.  Hark,  hear,  0  earth,  Je-ho-vah     speaketh:     His  word  is     to    the    nations     all— 

2.  This  message  from  the  courts  of  glo-ry,        To  earth's  in-hab  -  i  -  tants  is  told; 

3.  As   children    of   the  Saints  of      Zi  -  on,         0    Savior  we  would  grateful      be. 
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"Depart  from  Baby  -  loh,  my  people,  To  Zi  -  on  come,"  resounds  the  call. 
The  Shepherd  true  once  more  is  calling,  0,  hear  him,  ye  of  Israel's  fold; 
Bless  us  with  strength  to  do  Thy  biddiog,  And  pow'r  Thy  light  to   clearly      see, 
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For    Zi  -  on     is       a     refuge     ho  -  ly- 
"De-part  from  Bab  y  -  Ion  the  mighty, 


A  place  prepared  by  my  own     hand. 
Be-fore  the  judgments  do  de  -  scend ; 


Oh     help  us     to    re  -  sist    all     e  -  vil;      That  we    at  length  may  worthy      be, 
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Then  come  ye  peeled  and  scattered  people,  So     long  oppressed  in  ev  -  ery  land." 
Par  -  take  not  of    her  sins  and    fol-ly,  But  come  and  make  the  Lord  your  friend. 
The    new  Je  -  ru  -  sa  -  lem    to  en  -  ter,  And  there  for  e'er  a  -  bide  with  thee. 
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Andante  expressions 


Tenderly  Now  Our  Voices  Raise 

(Sacramental  Song) 

Words  and  Music  by  Douglas  Brian. 
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Teu-der  -  ly  now  our  voices  raise,  To  Him  whom  we  a 
Think  now  up-on  the  things  of  life,  The  blessings  He  be 
Now  we   partake  the      Sac  -  ra-ment,  Ac  -  cord-ing  to    his 
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Chorislers  and  Organisms'  Department 

Joseph  Ballantyne,  ,  Chairman;  Horace  S.  Ensign,  Ceo.  D.  Pyper  and  Edward  P.  Kimball 


SUBJECTS   FOR    MAY    UNION 

Preparation  of  a  Chorister. 

a.  Thorough  acquaintance  with  notes. 

b.  Analytical  study  of  tempo,  phrasing 
and  expression. 

c.  Familiarity  with  content  of  the  text. 

(meaning  of  the  words). 

d.  Freparation  to  develop  the  thought. 

e.  A  mental  conception  of  the  song 
when  perfected  (general  ensemble). 
(This  gives  an  ideal  for  a  working 
basis.) 

f.  A    definite    idea    in    mind   as    to    the 
most  effective  way  of  presenting  each 

new  song. 

Two-fold  i  reparation  Necessary  to  Suc- 
ceed aj  a  Sunday  School  Organist. 
I.  As  soloist. 

Must  know  the  organ,  viz:  manner 
of  lone  production;   difference  in 


timber  (quality  of  tone), strength, 
length  of  stops,  knee  swells,  right 
and  left;  how  to  tread  so  as  to 
best      gulate  tone.     (The  treads 
are     analogous    to     a    violinist's 
bow.     How?) 
Should    practice    on    the    instrument 
that  he  employs  in  the  service,  in  or- 
der to  acquire: 

a.  Technical     proficiency     (correct 

notes  in  correct  time  with  cor- 
rect fingers). 

b.  The  most    suitable    registration, 

or  combinaton  of  stops.  (The 
organ  is  a  veritable  storehouse 
of  beauty  but  it  opens  its  secret 
chambers  only  to  those  who 
earnestly  "knock.'") 

c.  A    thorough    acquaintance    with 

his  list  of  pieces,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  select  through  knowl- 
edge the  suitable  selections  for 
all  occasions. 
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(Note.— It  would  seem  as  though  it 
were  superfluous  to  remind  our  organists 
that  tliey  should  practice  on  the  organ  if 
they  expect  to  play  the  organ,  but  we  are 
confident  that  the  greatest  cause  of  some 
most  ineffectual  playing  in  Sunday  School 
lies  precisely  in  the  failure  of  our  younger 
organists,  especially  those  who  have 
studied  only  the  piano,  to  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  very  recommendation. 
"One  cannot  learn  to  spell  by  sitting  on 
a  speller."  "If  a  trumpet  give  forth  an 
uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  him- 
self for  battle?") 

[I.  As  accompanist. 

1.  The    elements   of   good    accompani- 
ment. 

a.  Freedom  to  singer  or  singers. 

b.  Support. 

c.  The    accompaniment    is    only    a 

part  of,  not  the  whole  thing. 
(Nearly  everything  given  un- 
der "I"  can  be  applied  to  this 
subdivision   also.) 

d.  An   accompanist   should   be   me- 

chanically perfect  with  regard 
especially  to  time  keeping. 
(Many  a  school  has  had  its 
singing  upset  because  the  or- 
ganist neglected  to  give  the 
proper  time  value  to  the  notes.) 
This  is  vital. 

e.  An    accompanist    should    follow 

his  soloist,  or  director,  which 
is  no  small  task. 

2.  Requirements  of  the  accompanist. 

a.  Sight  reading. 

b.  "Level  head." 

c.  Good  "nerve" — courage. 

d.  Interest. 

e.  Kindliness. 

f.  Patience. 

g.  Willingness    to    submerge    own 

personality  for  the  sake  of  the 
.  uaemble." 
n.   J  reparation!  preparation!!  prep- 

arat'on!!! 
i.    Judgment. 


"Conserva  '.on   of   Time   in   Practice" 
[By    Joseph     Ballantyne.      Reproduced.] 

How  many  choristers  have  given  seri- 
ous thought  to  the  fact  that  almost  one 
fourth  of  our  time  in  Sunday  School  is 
devoted  to  music?  The  singing  of  the 
two  opening  and  the  closing  hymns,  de- 
votional music  and  the  singing  practice 
will  consume  close  to  the  amount  of  time 
suggested. 

This  truth  should  impress  a  chorister 
with  the  serious  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion. For  nearly  one-fourth  the  Sunday 
School  session  the  reins  are  in  his  hands 
to  manage  profitably  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  his  wisdom,  intelligence,  de- 
sires and  ability.  We  are  frequently  re- 
minded that  this  time  is  worse  than 
wasted. 

The  good  we  derive  from  music  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  concentra- 
tion, or  in-oluntary  attention  resulting 
in  the  assimilation  of  the  truths  contained 
in  the  words  of  the  text,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  music. 

If  the  chorister  fails  in  his  control  of 
these  interests,  he  has  failed  as  a  leader. 
The  practice  should  be  spirited,  and  vi- 
tally aggressive.  No  person  should  feel 
a  desire  to  withhold  his  best,  nor  should 
a  moment  of  the  time  be  wasted  in  hesi- 
tating explanations.  Nothing  so  destroys 
effective  work  as  the  weakness  mani- 
fest in  a  chorister  in  not  displaying  a 
definite,  aggressive  way  in  saying  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  the  thoughts  he 
desires  to  convey.  For  a  chorister  to 
say,  "Now  we  will  try  it  again:  that  was 
badly  sung,"  without  a  definite  explana- 
tion of  the  faults,  would  not  only  result 
in  loss  of  interest,  but  would  depreciate 
the  chorister's  ability  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils,  and  when  your  standard  is  low- 
ered your  task  is  a  difficult  one,  impossi- 
ble of  good  results. 

Have  in  mind  your  ideals  in  practice. 
Be  authoritative  ("not  bigoted),  aggres- 
sive and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  work. 


Just  Be  Glad 


Oh,    heart    of   mine,    we    shouldn't 

Worry  so! 
What    we've    missed    of    calm   we    didn't 
have, 

You  know! 
What's  we've  met  of  stormy  pain 
And   of   sorrow's   driving   rain 
We  can  better  meet  again, 

If  it  blow. 

We  have  erred  in  that  dark  hour 
We  have  known, 

When  our  tears  fell  with  the  shower, 
All  alone. 


Were    not   shine   and    shower   bent 
As   the   gracious    Master   meant? 
Let  us  temper  our  content 

With  His  own. 

For,  we  know,  not  every  morrow 

Can  be  sad; 
So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrows 
We   have   had, 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears, 
And  through  all  the  coming  years 
Just  be  glad. 
— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Parents'  Department 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan   T.  Porter  and  E.   G.  Goivan 


WORK  FOR  MAY 

Calendar  Sunday. 

As  already  suggested,  the  parents  may 
review  the  book,  "After  Twenty  Years," 
by  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Middleton.  This  volume 
will  be  found  full  of  rich  and  valuable 
suggestions.  Let  a  chapter,  or  various 
parts  be  selected  for  reading  and  discus- 
sion. Then  start  the  book  to  circulating 
among  the  parents. 


44    East    on    South    Temple,    Salt    Lake 
City. 

"Religious  Education  in  the  Family  " 
by   Cope.     $1.25   Postpaid. 

''After  Twenty  Years,"  by  Middleton. 
$1.25   Postpaid. 

"The  Making  of  a  Teacher,"  by  Brum- 
baugh, is  the  book  for  the  Teacher-Train- 
ing Department.  Price  $1.00  Postpaid  in 
any  quantity,  at  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School   Union. 


For  Regular  Lessons 

I.  Chapter  VII,  "Directed  Activity," 
from   "Religious   Education   in   the   Fam- 

w . 

This  chapter  emphasizes  the  service 
idea  in  religion  and  in  daily  life — the 
training  of  the  child  to  do  good  rather 
than  to  just  be  good.  Consider  care- 
fully these  topics  treated  in  the  chapter: 

1.  Value  of  Activity. 

2.  The  Blessing  of  Labor. 

3.  Religion  in  Action. 

4.  Religion  in  Service. 

5.  Famil}'  Training  for  Social  Living. 
Discuss  also  the  questions  at  the  close 

of  the  chapter. 

II.  Chapter  VIII.  The  Home  as  a 
School,  and  Chapter  IX,  The  Child's 
Ideal  Life. 

Meat  for  thought  and  discussion  will 
be  found  in  abundance  in  these  chapters. 
The  way  the  home  can  school  the  child 
for  community  service;  the  contagion  of 
the  home  spirit:  the  home  training  for 
citizenship  are  vital  points  considered  in 
Chapter  VIII.  The  value  of  song  in  train- 
ing the  child;  the  story  as  an  uplifting 
force;  the  religious  effect  of  play — are  all 
points  of  value  that  are  considered  in 
Chapter  IX. 

Make  careful  study  of  these  points 
and  discuss  the  questions  that  follow. 

Parents'  Library. 

No  new  book  is  recommended  for 
June.  It  will  be  well,  where  it  can  be 
done,  for  the  classes  to  buy  more  copies 
of  "Religious  Education  in  the  Family," 
since  we  are  to  use  that  book  for  regular 
lessons  for  a  little  time  while  we  are 
waiting  for  the  new  text  book. 

The  books  for  the  Parents'  Class,  men- 
tioned above,  can  be  bought  at  the  Des- 
eret  Sundav   School   Union    Book    Store, 


What   It   Means  to  be  a  Father 
[By  E.  G.  Gowans] 

So  little  has  been  said  or  written  on 
fatherhood  and  so  much  on  motherhood, 
that  it  seems  hard  to  draw  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  all  functions  of  parent- 
hood are  expected  of  the  mothers.  All 
are  impressed  witli  the  importance  of 
motherhood  and  the  vital  necessity  of  a 
preparation  therefor;  all  recognize  that 
the  mother  is  the  almost  constant  com- 
panion of  the  child  during  the  first  years, 
and  all  are  familiar  with  the  wonderfui 
power  of  the  mother's  influence  upon 
the  immature  being  whom  she  has 
brought  into  the  world.  Yet  it  is  a  mar- 
velous thing  to  be   a   father. 

To  be  a  satisfactory  male  member  of 
the  profession  of  parenthood  means  to  be 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  family  as  the 
unit  of  civi'ization  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  pair  who  undertake  the  sacred 
work  of  establishing  such  a  unit.  It  means 
to  recognize  the  obligation  one  is  under 
to  his  immediate  progeny  as  well  as  to 
the  race.  It  means  a  willingness  to  as- 
sume responsibility  to  forego  pleasures, 
to  deny  oneself  immediate  satisfactions, 
to  sacrifice  a  thousand  of  the  comforts 
of  life  so  sedulously  sought  after  by  the 
selfish.  It  means  a  determination  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  nature  of  child- 
hood, the  processes  of  normal  growth,  the 
psychology  of  child  life.  In  short,  it 
means  to  be  able  to  intelligently  co-op- 
erate with  an  efficient  woman  in  practical 
every  day  work  of  establishing  a  home 
and  rearing  the  children. 

The  most  fundamental  thing  in  the 
rearing  of  children  is  for  the  parent  to 
be  in  all  respects  that  which  he  expects 
his  children  to  become.  Our  influence 
upon  children  depends  upon  what  we  are 
mc;e  than   upon   what  we  say,  and  while 
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it  is  highly  desirable  that  fathers  be  pos- 
sessed of  some  of  the  technical  training 
demanded  of  teachers,  it  is  necessary  first 
that  they  be  men,  true,  kind  and  cour- 
ageous. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  this  point.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  the  father  says,  although  his  words 
are  long  remembered;  not  so  much  the 
instruction  he  gives,  although  that  is, 
of  course,  valuable;  not  the  ideal  he 
points  out  even  though  such  specifica- 
tion may  be  wise  and  timely.  It  is  what 
he  actually  is,  what  he,  deep  down  in  his 
own  soul,  loves  and  strives  for.  What 
he  ardently  desires  and  makes  sacrifices 
for  that  mysteriously  surrounds  and  in- 
fluences the  growing,  developing  child 
that  determines  largely  the  value  of  the 
father  to  the  child. 

This  fundamental  joined  with  sym- 
pathy and  open-mindedness,  will  make 
possible  practically  every  other  acquisi- 
tion. Is  it  a  knowledge  of  technical 
methods  of  child  training?  With  this 
beginning  the  knowledge  will  come.  Is  it 
an  appreciation  of  the  changing  interests 
of  childhood,  early  adolescence,  and  ma- 
turity? The  appreciation  will  develop. 
Is  it  a  recognition  of  the  facts  that  the 
child  is  not  a  miniature  man,  that  this 
world  is  the  world  of  the  senses,  that  he 
acts  in  the  light  of  the  emotion  and  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  that  threats  are  as 
valueless  and  worthless  as  promises,  that 
his  ethics  and  morality  are  of  a  primitive 
tvpe,  that  it  is  not  until  later  childhood 
that  drill  is  possible,  that  early  adoles- 
cence or  youth  is  the  time  for  character 
formation,  that  everywhere,  but  especial- 
ly in  adolescence,  the  father  should  be  a 
real  companion,  that  every  boy  has  a 
right  to  know  himself  and  that  his  father 
should  be  his  instructor;  that  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful father  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  hu- 
man achievements?  The  recognition  will 
grow  provided  the  sympathy  be  deep 
seated  and  all  embracing  and  the  open 
mindedness  be  genuine — so  genuine  that 
at  times  the  boy  may  become  the  teacher 
and  the  father  the  learner. 

In  attempting  to  be  what  he  would  like 
his  children  to  become,  the  ideals  of  the 
father  must  be  satisfactory.  Satisfactory 
ideals  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  well- 
rounded  character.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  well-developed  character  has  these  at- 
tributes: "Impulses  normal  and  natural 
refined  and  under  control  of  the  will." 
Habits  of  virtue,  industry,  work,  order 
and  optimism  perfectly  formed,  but  slav- 
ery to  no  habit." 

"Emotions  refined,  sensitive  and  strong, 
but  under  control  of  the  will." 

"Ideals  supreme  over  all,  unselfish,  ade- 


quate, true  to  the  highest  standards  of  our 
civilization  and  living;  and  hence  grow- 
ing and  constantly  approximating  the 
absolute  ideal. 

"A  will  that  holds  impulses,  feelings, 
and  habits  subordinate  to  the  chosen 
ideals." 

Whatever  else  this  group  of  ideals 
should  contain  there  will  be  substantial 
agreement  on  certain  big  things. 

A  good  father  must  be  a  good  man.    He 
should  be  possessed  of  a  noble  personal- 
ity in  which  the  selfish  impulses  and  in- 
terests   are    subordinate    to    the    higher, 
more  rational   interests.     His   social  and 
spiritual    tendencies     should    be    in     the 
ascendant.     His  lower  impulses  and  fail- 
ings   should    always    be    under    control — 
not    the    point    of    obliteration,    but     to 
such  point  that  he  feels  himself  in  inmost 
thought  and  in  outward  action  to  be  one 
who  loves  and  serves  God  and  man,  and 
at  the  same  time   realizes  his  own   indi- 
viduality.    He  should  be  a  religious  man. 
"Pure  religion   undefiled  before   God  and 
the   Father  is   this:     To  visit  the  father- 
less and  widows  in  their  affliction  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
This  ideal  of  service,  vital,  living,  sympa- 
thetic  human   service   is  as   necessary  to 
a  conception  of  religion  as  is  that  of  the 
Divine    Father   to   be   loved    and   served, 
for  without  this  ideal  there  is  no  religion 
pure  and  undefiled.     He  should  have  the 
courage     of     his      convictions,     walking 
among  men  as   one   of  them,   level  eyed 
and    unafraid,    meeting    life's    difficulties 
fearlessly,     loving    all    mankind,     feeling 
each    dav   that   he   has    played    the    man, 
manifesting  the   kind   of   courage   that   at 
the  end  of  this  earth-life  will  enable  him 
to  meet  the  king  of  terrors  unfalteringly. 
A  good  father  must  be  a  good  citizen. 
In   a  great  republic  like  ours  where  the 
responsibilities    of    citizenship    rest    upon 
all,  each  must  be  efficient  or  all  will  suf- 
fer.     The    manner   in    which    rights    and 
responsibilities,     privileges     and     duties, 
honors  and  service  are  paired  and  linked 
together  in  a  democracy  and  exacted  of 
all   who   would  be   called  worthy  can   be 
daily    almost    hourly     set     forth     to     the 
young  by  the  wholesome  exaiiiple  of  the 
father.     The   very   spirit_  with   which   he 
performs  the  various  duties  of  citizenship 
will  have  its  influence  whether  the  task 
be  jury  duty,  guard  duty,  volunteer  army 
duty,  voting,  revealing  the  extent  of  tax- 
able property,  naying  taxes,  or  the  much 
more  sought  after  duty  of  holding  some 
office  within  the  gift  of  the  people.     Not 
until    the    father   performs    these   various 
services   with   a   feeling   of   patriotic    ex- 
alted  enthusiasm   will   he   be   setting  be- 
fore the  growing  mind  of  his  children  the 
right  sort  of  example  in  citizenship.  Here 
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as    elsewhere    genuine    sincerity    is    de- 
manded of  the  father. 

A  good  father  must  develop  to  its  point 
of  highest  efficiency  his  paternal  instinct 
The  making  of  a  living  must  not  wholly 
monopolize  his  time  and  thought.  There 
is  always  a  certain  margin  of  time  in  the 
life  of  every  person  not  devoted  to  the 
business  of  making  a  living.  The  manner 
in  which  that  margin  is  used  determines 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  made  also  a 
life.  In  this  margin  there  must  be  a  time 
not  only  for  play  and  kindness  but  also 
for  that  searching  intimacy  abiding  be- 
tween father  and  son  that  constitute 
the  only  real  safety  of  the  son  and  the 
greatest   joy  of  fatherhood. 

True  manhood,  sympathy  with  children 
and  youth,  and  sincere  open  mindedness, 
then,  constitute  the  great  desireratum 
in  what  it  means  to  be  a  lather,  and  the 
in.:  n  possessed  of  these  will  never  feel 
satisfied  in  delegating  to  others,  be  they 
preachers  or  teachers,  the  essential  duties 
of  fatherhood  and  he  will  realize  the  mar- 


velous power  of  his  example  as  pictured 
in  the  following  bit  of  verse  by  Roy  Sem- 
ite House,  entitled,  "I  Stepped  in  Your 
Steps  all  the  Way." 

"A   father  and  his  tiny  son 
Crossed  a  rough   street  one  stormy  day! 

'See,  papa,'  cried  the  little  one, 
'T    stepped   in   your   steps   all   the   way.' 

"Ah,  random,  childish  hands  that  deal 
Quick  thrusts  no  coat  of  proof  could 
stay! 

It  touched  him  with  a  touch  of  steel: 
'1   stepped  in  your  steps  all  the  way!' 

"If  this  man  shirks  his  manhood's  due. 
And  heeds  what  lying  voices  say, 

It   is  not  one  who  falls,  but  two,   - 
'I    stepped   in  your  steps  all  the   way!' 

"But  they  who  thrust  off  greed  and  fear. 
Who  love  and  watch,  who  toil  and  pray — 

How  their  hearts  carol  when  they  hear, 
'I  stepped  in  your  steps  all  the  way.'  " 
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Second  Year    Lives  of  the  Apos- 
tles 

[By    Edward    H.    Anderson] 

Lesson    13.     The   Growth   of  the   Church 
in   Jerusalem 

Peter's  Pentecostal  Sermon.  Peter's 
Pentecostal  speech  was  his  second  since 
the  ascension  of  Christ — though  it  was 
his  first  doctrinal  sermon, — his  initial  one 
having  been  made  when  the  apostles,  by 
the  authority  of  God  (Acts  1:24),  per- 
petuated the  organization  of  the  quorum 
of  the  Twelve  apostles,  by  the  selection 
of  Matthias.  At  Pentecost  Peter  pro- 
claimed the  first  principles  of  the  gospel 
in  the  natural  order  in  which  both  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  Savior,  had  presented 
them.  They  were  named  by  him  in  the 
order  in  which  we  understand  them:  viz., 
faith  in  God  and  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ; 
repentance  of  sin;  baptism  by  immersion 
for  the  remission  of  sin,  by  one  having 
authority,  to  officiate;  and  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  are  naturally,  of  course,  many 
omissions  of  faith,  in  this  speech,  for 
much  more  must  have  been  believed  by 
the  disciples  than  this  discourse  indi- 
cates; but  it  was  nevertheless  notable 
and  even  remarkable  tor  its  contents      As 


lar  as  they  went,  the  truths  therein  pro- 
claimed by  the  chief  apostle,  were  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  life,  mission,  and  per- 
sonality of  Jesus;  and  they  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  apostles  find  learned  to  give 
a  clear  and  rational  statement  of  their 
faith  in  Him  and  in  His  resurrection, 
and  of  the  foundation  principles  of  the 
gospel  which  the  crucified  Christ  had 
taught  them.  And  even  this  early  after 
the  ascension,  we  find  them  able  definite- 
ly to  interpret  the  scriptures  concerning 
Him.  The  promised  power  was  already 
manifest. 

One  passage  of  scripture  referred  to  in 
Peter's  sermon  may  need  a  word  of  ex- 
planation (Acts  2:14-36).  It  is  the  proph- 
ecy of  Joel  (2:16-21  which  repeat).  Peter 
referred  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  this  occasion  as  "that  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel."  He 
did  not  say,  however,  that  it  was  a  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  Joel's  prophecy,  as 
some  have  contended.  A  careful  reading 
of  Joel  (2:28-32)  will  convince  the  stu- 
dent that  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled 
completely  at  that  time.  The  spirit  was 
poured  out  upon  the  great  Pentecostal 
gathering,  but  not  upon  "all  flesh."  We 
read  of  no  dreams  and  visions  at  that 
time,  nor  of  the  sun  and  moon  turning 
into  blood,  nor  of  lire  and  pillars  of 
smoke        These      further    wonders    were 
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without  doubt  to  occur  before  the  glori- 
ous coming  of  the  Son  of  Ood  to  judg- 
ment, as  described  in  Matthew  24,  and 
were  certainly  not  fulfilled  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  At  that  time  there  was  an 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  upon  a  few,  but 
it  shall  eventually  be  poured  out  upon 
"all  flesh,"  accompanied  with  marvelous 
wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth. 
That  the  whole  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel 
was  not  fulfilled  at  that  time,  but  would 
be  in  the  future,  we  have  further  evidence 
in  the  writings  of  Joseph  Smith.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  first  visit  of  Moroni  to 
the  prophet,  in  September,  1825,  (P.  of  G. 
P.,  "Writings  of  Joseph  Smith,"  2:41)  this 
heavenly  being  quoted,  among  other 
scripture,  this  same  prophecy,  and  added 
the  statement  that  it  was  not  yet  fulfilled, 
but  was  soon   to   be. 

Joel  prophesied  that  whosoever  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
delivered:  then  gave  the  reason:  "for  in 
Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  be 
deliverance."  In  the  apostles'  day,  the 
authority  and  power  was  in  Jerusalem. 
But  Joel  also  adds  that  deliverance  "shall 
be  in  the  remnant  whom  the  Lord  shall 
call."  The  remnant  of  Israel  are  being 
gathered  from  all  nations  to  modern 
Zion — the  American  continent.  And  in 
Mount  Zion  "in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains" (Isaiah  2:2,  3)  the  saving  law  of 
the  Lord — the  restored  gospel,  and  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ — are  found,  in 
the  which  there  is  the  same  deliverance 
that  there  was  anciently  in  Jerusalem,  to 
all  who  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

Growth  of  the  Church  After  Pentecost. 
After  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  the  souls  who  were 
converted  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
doctrines  and  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
apostles.  They  met  together  in  prayers, 
partook  of  the  sacrament,  and  enjoyed,  in 
the  fear  of  God  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  the  wonders  and  signs  that 
were  done  by  the  apostles  (Acts  2:42,  43, 
45,  46).  There  was  a  rapid  and  marked 
growth  of  the  community,  whose  men 
soon  numbered  five  thousand  (Acts  4:4), 
and  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  in 
the  three  or  four  years  following  Pente- 
cost, from  what  is  said  in  the  record 
(Acts  5:5:  5:7),  the  converts  were  more 
than   trebled. 

The  believers  were  not  confined  to 
Jerusalem,  for  the  movement  spread  also 
into  Judea  and  Galilee,  and  a  little  later 
to  Damascus  (Acts  9:2,  22:11),  and  to 
strange  cities  that  were  foreign  and  afar 
off.  The  message  naturally  would  be  car- 
ried by  travelers  and  by  visitors  to  the 
feasts,  even  into  Syria.  The  activity  of 
the  apostles  made  their  progress  very 
impressive,  though,  of  course,  in  a  large 


city  like  Jerusalem,  the  converts  formed 
only  a  comparatively  few  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

So  far,  there  had  been  no  disloyalty  of 
the  apostles  to  the  national  worship,  and 
no  interference  of  the  Jews  had  therefore 
been  made.  There  had,  in  fact,  been  noth- 
ing in  the  ethics  of  the  community  that 
would  cause  the  Romans  to  interfere,  for 
it  seemed  to  be  a  very  common  practice 
for  parties  and  sects  to  arise  among  the 
excited  population;  hence  this  peaceful 
one  had,  so  far,  not  attracted  the  govern- 
ment's attention   (Acts  5:36,  37). 

Healing  of  the  Lame  Man  the  Begin- 
ning of  Trouble.  It  was  the  healing  of 
the  lame  man  by  Peter,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  at  the  gate  Beautiful,  however, 
that  caused  the  first  opposition  (Acts  3: 
1-13;  tell  the  incident  and  repeat  verses 
4-7).  Objection  came  from  the  Sad- 
ducees,  to  which  party  most  of  the  no- 
bility belonged,  and  especially  the  kin- 
dred of  the  high  priests  (Acts  4:6). 

The  Sadducees  were  the  spiritual  de- 
scendants of  the  priestly  party.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Greek  period  of  Israel's 
history  they  had  been  anxious  to  Hel- 
lenize  the  Palestinian  Jews,  which 
brought  on  the  Maccabean  uprising.  They 
did  not  believe  in  the  binding  force  of 
the  oral  law,  nor  in  the  "tradition  of  the 
elders"  (Matt.' 15:2;  Mark  7:3)  in  which 
the  Pharisees  attached  great  importance. 
They  held  only  the  written  law  of  Moses 
binding;  and  denied  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  (Matt.  22:23;  Mark  12:18;  Luke 
20:27;  Acts  4:1,  2;  38:8);  and,  according 
to  Josephus  (Ant.  18:1,  3,  5),  they  also 
denied  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  even  held  that  the  soul  perishes  with 
the  body.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
the  Church  of  Christ  had  offended  the 
Sadducees.  Their  chief  priests  had  been 
active  in  securing  the  death  of  the  Savior. 
At  this  time,  too,  they  were  deeply  en- 
grossed in  keeping  alive  their  political 
prestige — all  of  which  tended  to  make  the 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  disciples  es- 
pecially obnoxious  to  them. 

The  healing  of  the  lame  man  brought 
a  great  concourse  of  people  together,  and 
at  the  command  of  the  Sadducees,  Peter 
and  John  were  arrested  by  the  temple 
guard.  It  may  have  been,  as  Josephus 
intimates,  on  the  charge  of  fomenting 
tumult,  but  the  reason  given  by  the  writer 
of  the  Acts  (4:2)  was  that  the  rulers  were 
"grieved  that  they  taught  the  people,  and 
preached,  through  Jesus,  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead." 

Peter's  Address  to  the  People.  When 
the  great  concourse  of  people  that  were 
gathered  together  at  Solomon"s  porch — 
a  portico  located  on  the  east  side  of  the 
temple  area — saw  that  the  lame  man  had 
been  healed,  thev  were  filled  with  wonder 
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and  amazement  at  what  had  happened  to 
him. 

Peter  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  a  third  sermon,  to  preach  Christ 
10  the  assemblage  (Acts  3:12-26).  He 
charged  them  with  having  killed  the 
Prince  of  Life  and  that  they  desired  a 
murderer  in  His  stead.  From  this,  it 
seems  probable  that  many  of  them  had 
taken  part  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  Savior, 
although  Peter  declared  that  both  they 
and  their  rulers  had  done  it  in  ignorance 
(Acts  3:17).  This  being  his  belief,  he 
held  out  to  them  hope  of  forgiveness, 
though  not  immediately,  but  eventually, 
in  his  declaration  (Acts  3:19,20)  calling 
upon  them  to  repent: 

"Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted, 
that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when 
the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord;  and  He  shall 
send  Jesus  Christ,  which  before  was 
preached  unto  you." 

Compare  and  discuss  the  difference  be- 
tween these  words  and  those  directed  to 
the  people  who  had  already  repented,  and 
which  were  given  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost (Acts  2:38): 

"Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of 
you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  ve  shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Lesson   14.     The  Growth  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem — (Continued) 

The  Apostles  Before  the  Sanhedrin.  On 
the  following  day,  after  Peter  and  John 
had  been  arrested  for  healing  the  lame 
man,  the  Sanhedrin,  the  highest  court  of 
justice,  and  the  supreme  council  at  Jeru- 
salem, a  name  also  applied,  in  a  wider 
sense,  to  lower  courts  of  justice,  was 
convoked.  There  were  present  not  only 
this  body,  but  "as  many  as  were  the  kin- 
dred of  the  high  priest,"  Annas  (Acts 
4:6).  T"i 

The  council  asked  the  apostles:  "By 
what  power  or  bv  what  name,  have  ve 
done  this?"  (Acts  4:7). 

The  officials  questioned  their  authority, 
notwithstanding  the  Apostles  were,  per- 
haps, the  onlv  persons  present  who  had 
divine  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to 
heal  and  to  bless.  They  had  been  prom- 
ised that  what  they  should  bind  and 
loose  on  earth,  should  be  bound  and 
loosed  in  heaven,  and  that  they  should 
"lav  hands  on  the  sick,  and  thev  shall  re- 
cover." The  gifts  of  the  gosoel  were 
theirs  by  power  divine  (Mark  16:14-18). 
This  could  not  be  said  of  the  members  of 
the    Sanhedrin. 

Peter's  Answer  to  the  Rulers.       Peter 


answered  them  by  a  brave  speech,  the 
fourth  public  sermon  of  his  that  is  re- 
corded, in  which  he  proclaimed  to  them 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  only  Savior,  in 
whom  only  is  salvation,  "for  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men,  wdiereby  we  must  be  saved" 
(Acts  4:8-12.  Learn,  and  repeat  the 
whole  sermon).  He  reproached  them  for 
Christ's  crucifixion,  and  declared  Him  the 
Stone  referred  to  in  the  old  scriptures, 
which  was  "set  at  nought  of  you  builders, 
which  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner" 
(Isaiah  28:16;  Ps.  118:22). 

The  force  and  boldness  of  this  talk,  the 
presence  of  the  healed  man,  and  the  rec- 
ognition by  the  rulers  of  the  apostles  as 
the  former  companions  of  Jesus,  together 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  multitude 
doubtless  mitigated  the  decision  of  the 
council.  They  could  say  nothing  against 
them.  The  only  result  was  a  threat  and 
a  command  that  the  apostles  should  dis- 
continue their  teaching,  and  that  they 
henceforth  speak  to  no  man  in  Jesus' 
name.  This  was  an  impossible  request, 
and  a  futile  threat,  to  the  now  bold  men 
who  bore  the  power  and  authority  to  es- 
tablish the  gospel  of  the  Master,  and  it 
brought  forth  a  stinging  and  fearless 
reply  and  refusal  from  Peter  and  John 
(Acts  4:19,20;   repeat  their  answer): 

"Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto 
God,  judge  ye.  For  wc  cannot  but  speak 
the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard." 

Power  Given  in  Answer  to  Prayer. 
Having  found  nothing  to  punish  the  apos- 
tles for,  the  rulers  let  them  go  (Acts 
4:21).  But  while  this  incident  had  not 
been  contemplated  by  the  rulers,  for  it 
was  evidently  unpremeditated,  and  while 
the  result  was  favorable  to  the  disciples, 
it  boded  ill  for  the  future,  and  the  apos- 
tles and  their  followers  evidently  realized 
this,  so  they  prepared  for  the  conflict 
which  their  Lord  had  faced,  and  which 
seemingly  also  lay  before  them. 

Going  to  "their  own  company"  the 
apostles  reported  what  had  taken  place. 
It  was  then  that  the  Church  unitedly  lift- 
ed up  their  voice  to  God  and  offered  a 
prayer  (Acts  4:24-30).  "grant  unto  thy 
servants  that  with  all  boldness  they  ma) 
speak  thy  word,"  and  that  "signs  and 
wonders  may  be  done  by  the  name  of  thy 
Holy  Child,  Jesus." 

"And  when  they  had  prayed,  the  place 
was  shaken  where  they  were  assembled 
together;  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  the  word  of 
God  with  boldness"  (Acts  4:31). 
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This  was  the  second  recorded  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  apostles 
since  the  ascension.  The  reader  will 
already  have  noticed  what  a  marvelous 
change  the  Pentecostal  manifestation  had 
wrought  upon  the  once  timid  Peter 
(Mark  14:71)  who  in  his  speeches  was 
now  able  to  proclaim  the  resurrection, 
the  supreme  importance  and  the  divine 
majesty  of  the  mission  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior,  and  fearlessly  accuse  those  who 
had  crucified  Him;  who,  when  forbidden 
by  the  rulers  to  speak  and  teach  in  Jesus' 
name,  could  now  fearlessly  proclaim: 
"We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  we 
have  seen  and  heard." 

In  this  second  enduement,  the  result 
was  none  the  less  effective  than  in  the 
Pentecostal  manifestation.  There  was  an 
immediate  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the 
company,  all  were  "filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  they  spake  the  word  of  God 
wtih  boldness.  Great  power  was  also 
given  the  apostles  to  witness  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  They 
were  doubly  fortified  to  withstand  the 
conflict  of  the  coming  days. 

All  Things  Common.  On  many  occa- 
sions Jesus  had  taught  His  apostles  unity. 
Evidently  this  injunction  also  was  prac- 
ticed by  them,  not  only  in  spiritual  but 
also,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  temporal 
things.  We  are  informed  (Acts  4:32) 
that  the  believers  were  of  one  heart  and 
one  soul;  and  besides,  that  they  had  all 
things  in  common,  "neither  said  any  of 
them  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he 
possessed  was  his  own." 

There  was  evidently  a  law  of  consecra- 
tion given  to  the  former-day  Saints,  even 
as  there  is  to  the  Latter-day  Saints.  (Doc. 
and  Cov.  Sec.  51),  for  it  is  recorded  that 
as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or 
houses,  sold  them,  and  brought  the  price 
of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid 
them  down  at  the  apostles'  feet.  Distri- 
bution was  then  made  to  every  man,  ac- 
cording as  he  had  need,  which  resulted, 
in  connection  with  other  things  (1  John 
3:17;  James  1:27),  in  a  condition  which 
left  none  among  them  that  lacked  (Acts 
4:32-35). 

Whether  a  rigid  system  of  communism 
or  consecration  was  enforced  in  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  (though  the  doc- 
trine of  consecration  of  property  and 
common  ownership  was  old  even  at  that 
date),  is  a  question  that  commentators 
differ  upon,  most  of  them  holding  that  it 
was  not  so.  The  rule  may  have  been  ob- 
served only  in  part:  even  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  who,  not  being 
able  to  comply  fully  (Doc.  and  Cov.  105) 
with  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  this  regard 
l  Doc.  and  Cov.  72:11-18;  78;  104),  were 
given  the  law  of  tithing  instead  (Doc.  and 
Cov.    Sec     11°)       From    the    splendid    in- 


structions in  the  epistles  concerning  the 
helping  of  the  needy  and  the  poor,  which 
was  made  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
former-day  Saints  (James  1:27;  1  John 
3:17;  learn  to  repeat  these  passages)  as 
it  is  now  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  (Doc. 
and  Cov.  38:35;  42:30-38;  44:6),  it  would 
appear  that  communism,  though  perhaps 
the  ideal  condition  and  intended,  was  not 
generally  observed,  nor  was  it  an  abso- 
lute requirement  of  the  members  of  the 
community.  Each  was  required  to  do 
his  part  in  helping  the  needy,  from  the 
substance  that  he  possessed. 

One  example  of  obedience  to  this  law 
among  the  former-day  Saints  is  given,  it 
being  the  case  of  Joses,  called  Barnabas, 
the  son  of  consolation,  by  the  apostles, 
who  was  a  Levite  from  Cyprus,  He  sold 
his  land,  brought  the  money  and  laid  it 
at  the  apostles'  feet  (Acts  4:36,37). 

Ananias  and  Sapphira.  But  in  the  case 
of  these  people  duplicity  was  practiced. 
They  sold  a  possession,  and  kept  back 
part  of  the  price,  both  being  party  to 
the  fraud.  The  remainder,  they  brought 
to  the  apostles.  But  Peter  rebuked 
Ananias  who  then  fell  dead  at  his  feet; 
the  same  fate  overtook  his  wife  three 
hours  afterwards  (Acts  5:1-11).  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake  to  hold  that  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  violated  a  general  and  com- 
pulsory rule  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  obey.  Peter's  rebuke  .to 
Ananias  appears  to  be  a  refutation  of  the 
idea  that  a  general  rule  was  so  violated: 
"While  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine 
own?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not 
in  thine  own  power?"  It  was  inexcusable 
hypocrisy  to  retain  a  part  and  yet  to  pre- 
tend to  surrender  all.  They  lied  to  God 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  was  their 
sin.  "They  wished  to  serve  two  masters, 
but  to  appear  to  serve  only  one"  (Meyer). 
The  punishment  for  their  tempting  God 
was  swift  and  sure. 

Commentators  generally  agree  to  the 
fact  of  the  sudden  death  of  these  two, 
and  admit  that  "a  genuine  tradition  un- 
derlies the  narrative."  "As  to  the  cause, 
whatever  this  may  have  been  from  a  sec- 
ondary point  of  view,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  Acts  it  is  traced  to  the  de- 
liberate will  and  intention  of  St.  Peter" 
("Scribner's  Die.  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  1,  p. 
91).  (Note  carefully  Acts  5:9,  and  com- 
pare the  similar  case  of  St.  Paul  and 
Elymas.  in   Acts  13:11.) 

Tempting  the  Lord  is  not  only  forbid- 
den in  the  old  scriptures  (Ex.  17:2-7; 
Dent.  6:16),  but  the  Savior  reiterated  the 
command  to  His  tempter  by  declaring 
"Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God" 
(Matt.  4:7);  and  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration the  apostles  taught  effectively 
the  same  doctrine,  the  denouncement  of 
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hypocrisy,  which  Christ  had  so  vigorously 
condemned  in  the  Pharisees. 

Lesson   15.     The  Growth  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem — (Continued) 

Teachings  and  Miracles  Leading  to  the 
Spread  of  the  Gospel.  In  his  methodical 
way,  the  author  of  Acts,  after  describing 
what  happened  to  Ananias,  and  Sapphira, 
proceeds  to  state,  in  a  general  way,  that 
all  the  gifts,  signs  and  wonders  promised 
the  believers  were  wrought  among  the 
people  by  the  apostles.  These  manifesta- 
tions caused  that  "believers  were  the 
more  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both 
of  men  and  women."  The  sick  were 
brought  forth  into  the  streets  and  laid 
upon  beds  and  couches,  so  that  at  least 
"the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might 
overshadow  some  of  them,''  to  their  heal- 
ing. The  multitudes  came  not  only  from 
Jerusalem,  but  from  the  cities  round 
about,  "bringing  sick  folks,  and  them 
which  were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits; 
and  they  were  healed  every  one."  (For 
an  example  of  similar  power  to  heal  the 
sick  in  our  own  day,  see  "History  of  the 
Church,"  volume  4,  pp.  3-5.  Note  also 
Woodruff's  "Leaves  from  My  Journal." 
chapter  19.) 

None  can  fail  to  note  that  the  record 
bears  testimony  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  that,  after  the  reception  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  apostles  were  to  be 
given  power,  with  signs  following,  which 
should  lead  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
(Mark  16:15-18). 

Neither  should  men  fail  to  note  that 
this  same  power,  with  the  signs,  gifts, 
and  wonders  following,  has  been  bestow- 
ed upon  the  apostles  of  Christ,  direct 
from  heaven,  in  our  own  dav  (Doc.  and 
Cov.  20:41;  33:11-15;  35:6;  39:6,23);  and 
not  only  upon  the  apostles,  but  upon  all 
obedient  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  who  comply,  as  did  the  apostles 
and  the  saints  of  old.  with  the  stipulated 
conditions  (Acts  2:37-39;  Matt.  3:11; 
Mark  1:8;  3  Nephi  11:35.36;  12:2;  see  also 
"Historv  of  the  Church,"  volume  1,  pp. 
40-43.     Note). 

We  believe  that  "these  signs  shall  fol- 
low them  that  believe,"  and  while  the 
signs  themselves,  may  not  always  be  a 
proof  of  the  truth,  it  is  clear  that  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  will  always  be  accom- 
panied by  them.  The  Saints  today  en- 
joy them,  even  as  did  the  Saints  in  the 
days  of  Peter. 

The  Apostles  Persecuted.  This  pro- 
gress of  the  ancient  apostles,  and  the  ap- 
proval which  they  received  in  their  min- 
istrations among  the  people,  filled  the 
Sadducees  wtih  indignation.  As  a  result, 
t'.e  persecution  which  had  incidentally 
broken  out  with  the  healing  of  the  lame 


man.  now  became  wilful  and  determined, 
and  the  high-priestly  party  took  active 
measures  to  put  down  the  growing 
Church. 

The  apostles  were  arrested  and  put  in 
the  common  prison  (Acts  5:17,  18).  On 
the  next  day,  however,  when  the  San- 
hedrin  were  assembled,  the  prisoners 
were  not  to  be  found.  An  angel  of  the 
Lord  by  night  opened  the  prison  doors, 
liberated  them,  and  commanded  them 
bodly  to  resume  their  preaching  in  the 
temple,  which  they  did.  This  action 
plainly  invited  further  conflict.  When  the 
council  heard  of  it,  they  sent  officers  to 
get  the  apostles  "without  violence;"  "fot 
they  feared  the  people  lest  they  should 
have  been  stoned."  The  officers,  perhaps, 
attributed  their  escape  to  treachery,  for 
they  were  awed  by  the  fearlessness  as 
well  as  the  popularity  of  these  witnesses 
for  Christ.  The  apostles,  being  brought 
before  the  council,  were  upbraided  for 
disobedience  and  sedition  (Acts  5:28).  Il 
was  then  that  Peter  and  the  other  apos- 
tles once  more  proclaimed  their  faith,  in 


"We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man.  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up 
Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  to  a 
tree.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right 
hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Savior,  for  to 
give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness 
of  sins.  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these 
things;  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  God  hath  given  to  them  that  obey 
Him"  (Acts  5:29-32.  Repeat  the  testi- 
mony). 

The  rage  of  the  rulers  on  hearing  this 
was  unbounded;  they  were  "cut  to  the 
heart,"  and  took  counsel  how  they  might 
put  the  men  to  death. 

Gamaliel's  Speech.  The  fatal  issue  con- 
templated by  the  evil  counsel,  was  pre- 
vented by  a  doctor  of  the  law  named 
Gamaliel.  He  was  a  leading  Pharisee  and 
Rabbi  of  his  day,  who  seems  to  have  ex- 
erted a  great  influence,  owing  to  his  per- 
sonal reputation  as  well  as  to  the  fact 
that  he  represented  the  numerous  and 
popular  Pharisaic  party.  The  Pharisees 
looked  with  indulgence  on  men  who  were 
strict  observers  of  the  law;  they  preached 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead:  and,  con- 
trary to  the  Sadducees,  represented  a  re- 
ligious rather  than  a  political  movement. 

While  Gamaliel  may  have  had  no  real 
sympathy  wtih  the  views'  of  the  apostles, 
whicli  he  probably  did  not  even  under- 
stand, he  was  evidently  in  favor  of  fair 
play,  and  opposed  to  religious  persecu- 
tion. He  cautioned  the  counsel  to  take 
heed  what  they  should  do  to  these  men. 
ami  pointed  out  the  fate  of  two  other 
movements  that  had  been  inaugurated  by 
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Theudas,  and  by  Judas  of  Galilee.  Both 
of  these  men  had  been  slain,  evidently  by 
the  Romans,  and  their  numerous  follow- 
ers dispersed.  He  then  pleaded  to  let  the 
apostles  and  their  movement  alone,  for  if 
"this  work  be  of  men,  it'  will  come  to 
naught;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot 
overthrow  it;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even 
to  fight  against  God"  (Acts  5:33-40). 

"The  speech  of  Gamaliel  was  a  shrewd 
and  timely  argument.  It  was  the  speech 
of  a  politician  and  a  philosopher.  It  held 
the  Sadducees  in  check;  it  pleased  the 
people;  it  showed  some  breadth  of  view; 
while  it  committed  the  speaker  to  noth- 
ing, and  indicated  no  real  interest  on  his 
part  in  the  merits  of  the  controversy" 
("The  Apostolic  Age,'    Purves,  p.  50:53). 

The  Apostles  Scourged  and  Let  Go. 
The  council  then  agreed  with  Gamaliel's 
speech,  it  having  turned  the  tide  in  favor 
of  the  apostles,  who  were  now  dismissed 
and  let  go;  however,  not  without  a  severe 
beating,  and  a  command  that  they 
"should  not  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus." 
This  injunction,  however,  was  not  obeyed, 
for  notwithstanding  it  and  their  shameful 
scourging,  they  departed  "rejoicing  that 
they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame 
for  His  name.  And  daily  in  the  temple, 
and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to 
teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  5: 
41,42). 

The  Pharisees.  Through  Gamaliel  we 
become  somewhat  interested  in  the  Phar- 
isee*. But  our  sympathy  with  them  will 
not  last  long,  as  we  shall  soon  learn. 
Their  anger  against  the  apostles  and  their 
mission  was  soon  aroused  even  to  a 
greater  degree  than  that  of  the  Sad- 
ducees. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  false 
religious  bodies  to  persecute  the  Church 
of  Christ,  even  in  our  day,  with  greater 
severity  than  organizations  that  have  no 
religious  belief  at  all.  So  in  the  case  of 
the  Pharisees  and  the  ancient  Church  of 
Christ.  In  the  mean  time,  we  will  be  in- 
terested in  what  Josephus  says  of  the 
Pharisees: 

"Now  for  the  Pharisees,  they  live 
meanly,  and  despise  delicacies  in  diet; 
and  they  follow  the  conduct  of  reason; 
and  what  that  prescribes  to  them  as  good 
for  them  they  do;  and  they  think  they 
ought  earnestly  to  strive  to  observe  rea- 
son's dictates  for  practice.  They  also  pay 
respects  to  such  as  are  in  years;  nor  are 
they  so  bold  as  to  contradict  them  in  any- 
thing which  they  have  introduced;  and 
when  they  determine  that  all  things  are 
done  by  fate,  they  do  not  take  away  the 
freedom  from  men  of  acting  as  they 
think  fit;  since  their  notion  is,  that  it 
hath  pleased  God  to  make  a  tempera- 
ment, whereby  what  He  wills  is  clone,  but 
so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  virtuously 


or  viciously.  They  also  believe  that  souls 
have  an  immortal  vigor  in  them,  and  that 
under  the  earth  there  will  be  rewards. or 
punishments,  accordingly  as  they  have 
lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  life; 
and  the  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an 
everlasting  prison,  but  that  the  former 
shall  have  power  to  revive  and  live  again; 
on  account  of  which  doctrines  they  are 
able  to  persuade  the  body  of  the  people; 
and  whatsoever  they  do  about  divine 
worship,  prayers  and  sacrifices,  they  per- 
form them  according  to  their  direction: 
insomuch  that  the  cities  give  great  attes- 
tation to  them  on  account  of  their  entire 
virtuous  conduct,  both  in  the.  actions  of 
their  lives  and  their  discourses  also" 
("Antiq.  of  Jews,"  Bonk  18:1:3). 

Fourth  Year— Jesus  the   Christ 

[By  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage.] 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 

Lesson   16.     Chapter  16 
(First  Sunday) 

1.  Define  "Apostle."  In  what  respect 
are  apostles  different  in  office  and  call- 
ing from  other  disciples? 

2.  Give  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
scriptural  accounts  of  the  call  and  ordi- 
nation of  the  Twelve  Apostles  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

3.  State  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
principal  general  characteristics  of  the 
Twelve. 

4.  State  some  of  the  principal  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  Peter. 

5.  So  also  of  the  brothers  James  and 
John. 

6.  By  what  have  the  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  been  distinguished? 

7.  Briefly  state  such  personal  char- 
acteristics or  historical  incidents  as  ap- 
peal to  you  in  the  lives  of  any  of  the 
other  apostles. 

Note:  This  lesson  is  not  intended  to 
include  the  biography  of  any  one,  far  less 
of  all,  of  the  Twelve.  Impressive  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  some  of  them  will 
be  considered  in  future  lessons.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  scriptural  state- 
ments, and  traditions,  distinct  from  each 
other.  With  respect  to  James,  known 
as  the  son  of  Alpheus.  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  authorities  are  divided  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  is  the  James  spoken 
of  as  the  Lord's  brother,  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles.  The  references  given  on  page 
222  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the 
text-book  arc  in  accordance  with  the 
classification  found  in  Oxford  and  Bag- 
ster  Bible  "Helps."  and  were  inserted  in 
preference     to     others     because     it     was 
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thought  that  our  students  would  be  more 
likely  to  have  access  to  the  annotated 
Bibles  than  to  larger  and  scarcer  works, 
such  as  commentaries  and  Bible  diction- 
aries. It  must  not  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  we  attempt  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy as  to  the  several  James's  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  The  ex- 
pression "son  of  Alpheus"  is  understood 
by  many  authorities  to  mean  a  relative 
in  general,  and  not  necessarily  the  direct 
offspring  of  Alpheus;  and  that  the  word 
son  did  not  occur  in  the  original  but  has 
been  supplied  by  the  translators  is  in- 
dicated by  the  use  of  Italics;  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  "the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee"  (Matt.  10:2;  see  also  Mark  3:17). 
In  the  third  edition  of  the  text  book  the 
fact  has  been  emphasized  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  identity  of  the  James's  is 
an   open   one. 

Lesson  17.     Part  of  Chapter  17 

(For  Second  Sunday) 

Note:  In  the  study  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  it  is  essential,  as  in  the  con- 
sideration of  other  topics  it  is  advis- 
able, that  the  scriptures  concerned  be 
read  in  full.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be 
done  during  the  class  period,  but  should 
be  always  made  a  part  of  the  home  study. 
The  text  book  must  not  be  made  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  scriptures,  whether  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon,  or  others. 

1.  State  the  circumstances,  so  far  as 
the  scriptures  indicate,  under  which  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  delivered. 

2.  Define  "Beatitudes."  Discuss  the 
precepts  in  the  Sermon  which  are  com- 
monly called   the   Beatitudes. 

3.  Compare  the  Beatitudes  as  spoken 
by  Jesus  Christ  in  Palestine  with  His 
corresponding  utterances  among  the 
Nephites.  (See  3  Nephi  12:1-12;  and  the 
text  book   pp.   727  and   743.) 

4.  What  spiritual  meaning  do  you  find 
in  the  Lord's  references  to  salt  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Sermon?  See  a  plainer 
explanation  in  the  sermon  delivered  to 
the  Nephites. 

5.  Explain  the  Lord's  declaration  that 
He  had  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil 
the  law.  Compare  His  utterances  to  the 
Nephites  on  the  subject  (see  3  Nephi 
chap.  12,  and  text  book  p.  743). 

6.  Give  instances  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Gospel  as  preached  by  Christ  over 
the  Mosaic  Law,  under  which  the  people 
of  Israel  had  been  living  from  the  time 
of  Moses. 

7.  Give  your  understanding  of  the 
Savior's    admonition:      "Be    ye    therefore 


perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven    is   perfect." 

Lesson   18.     Part  of   Chapter   17 

(For   Third   Sunday) 

1.  Summarize  the  Lord's  precepts  con- 
cerning alms-giving,  as  presented  in  the 
Sermon  on  the   Mount. 

2.  What  did  He  teach  concerning  the 
nature  of  prayer?  Distinguish  between 
praying  and  saying  prayers. 

3.  Analyze  the  Lord's  Prayer,  point- 
ing out  the  significance  of  each  part 
thereof. 

4.  Explain  the  Lord's  precepts  con- 
cerning fasting. 

5.  Compare  wealth  of  earth  and  treas- 
ure in  heaven  as  the  Lord  explained. 

6.  Explain  the  statement:  "Ye  can- 
not  serve    God  and  mammon." 

7.  Discuss  the  lessons  the  Lord  drew 
from  nature  as  to  relying  upon  divine 
providence  for  food,  and  shelter.  To 
whom  were  the  admonitions  on  this  sub- 
ject particularly  addressed?  (See  3 
Nephi  13:25-34;  text  book  p.  743.) 

8.  Specify  and  explain  what  you  con- 
sider the  most  important  precepts  con- 
tained in  that  portion  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  which  is  recorded  in  Mat- 
thew 7.     (Compare  3  Nephi  14.) 

Lesson   19.     Part   of  Chapter  18 

(For  Fourth  Sunday) 

1.  Explain  the  voice  of  the  people 
concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  His  teach- 
ings: "For  he  taught  them  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes."  Who 
were  the  scribes?     (See  text  book  p.  63.) 

2.  What  important  lessons  do  you  find 
(aside  from  the  proof  of  our  Lord's 
power  to  heal),  in  the  healing  of  the 
centurion's  son  at  Capernaum?  Define 
"centurion." 

3.  Relate  the  account  of  the  raising 
of  the  widow's  dead  son  at  Nain. 

4.  Wherein  does  such  an  instance  of 
raising  the  dead  to  life  differ  from  the 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead?  (See 
page  316  in  text  book.) 

5.  State  the  message  of  inquiry  sent 
by  John  Baptist  from  prison  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  our  Lord's  reply  thereto. 
What  would  be  the  probable  effect  upon 
John's  disciples  who  bore  the  message? 

6.  Discuss  the  Lord's  testimony  con- 
cerning John   Baptist. 

7.  State  the  circumstances  that  cul- 
minated in  the  death  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 
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Second  Year— The  Book  of 
Mormon 

LESSONS    FOR   MAV 
[By    Harold    G.    Reynolds.] 

Lesson  14 

(Second  Sunday) 

Pupils'  text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon."     Chapter  20. 

Teachers'  text:  Alma  20-22  and  "The 
Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  chap.  20. 

Review,  briefly,  the  conversion  of  Alma 
and  the  sons  of  Mosiah  and  their  great 
desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  La- 
manites;  also  the  incident  of  Amnion  be- 
ing brought  before  King  Lamoni  and  the 
miraculous  conversion  of  the  king.  This 
brings  us  to  our  present  lesson. 

As  "The  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon" gives  a  detailed  account  of  our 
lessons  and  also  supplementary  mater- 
ial it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  make 
elaborate  outlines  and  suggestions  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  as  the  space  is  limit- 
ed and  is  needed  by  the  departments 
which  have  no  text  books  and  are  under 
the  necessity  of  publishing  their  work  in 
full. 

For  a  description  of  the  lands  of  Ish- 
mael,  Middoni  and  Jerusalem,  see  latter 
part  of  chapter  66  ("The  Story  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon.") 

Amnion  and  King  Lamoni  were  on  the 
highway  between  Ishmael  and  the  land 
of  Middoni  when  they  met  Lamoni's 
father.  Show  how  Amnion's  unselfish- 
ness won  the  heart  of  the  king,  and  that 
his  greatest  desire  was  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Lamanites  and  to  free  his 
fellow-missionaries   in   Middoni. 

Imagine  the  joy  of  his  brethren  when 
they  learned  that  Amnion  had  been  sent 
to  deliver  them. 

Compare  the  conversion  of  the  old 
king   with   that  of  his   son    Lamoni. 

Note.  Horses  are  mentioned  in  this,  as 
well  as  other  lessons.  At  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America  horses  were  un- 
known among  the  natives.  Objections 
have  been  raised  to  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon as  horses  are  mentioned.  For  ex- 
planation see  New  Witnesses  for  God. 
Vol.  2,  ch.  5,  page  534. 

Lesson  15 

(Third   Sunday) 

Pupils'  text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book 
<•!'  Mormon,"  chapters  21   and  22 


Teachers'  text:  Alma  23-27  and  same 
as    above. 

Show  that  righteousness  follows  true 
conversion.  The  fruits  of  the  Gospel 
are  made  manifest  among  the  Laman- 
ites. Note  the  true  Christian  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  unselfishness  and  desire  to 
do  good. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  desperate 
chances  the  missionaries  took  to  enlight- 
en their  brethren  (the  Lamanites)  and  to 
break  down  the  prejudice  and  hatred 
which  had  so  long  existed  against  the 
Xephites;  therefore,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  cause  the  Lamanites  to  look 
upon   them   as  their  benefactors. 

The  fact  of  the  converted  Lamanites 
burying  their  weapons  shows  the  won- 
derful change  which  had  come  over  them. 
What  effect  did  this  have  on  their  ene- 
mies? 

Read  in  the  class  the  26th  chapter  of 
Alma.  The  22nd  chapter  of  "The  Story 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon''  gives  a  splen- 
did review  of  the  missions  of  Alma  and 
the    sons   of   Mosiah. 

Note:  As  Goshen  in  Egypt  was  given 
to  the  children  of  Israel  for  their  home, 
so  was  the  city  of  Jershon  given  to  the 
Lamanites  in  the  territory  of  the  Ne- 
phites. 

Lesson  16 

(Fourth  Sunday) 

Pupils'  text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  chapter  23. 

Teachers'  text:  Alma  1-3  and  "The 
Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,"  chapter 
23. 

It  might  be  well  to  review  chapter  1H 
and  read  chapter  59  regarding  the  judges, 
laws,  etc. 

This  lesson  will  be  full  of  interest  to 
the  pupils. 

Show  the  heresy  of  tne  false  teachings 
of  Nehor.  It  is  unfortunate  that  his  doc- 
trine did  not  die  with  him.  It  was  pleas- 
ant, however,  to  those  who  desired  to 
gain    salvation    without    effort. 

The  falling  away  of  so  many  was  a 
trial  to  those  who  stood  fast  in  the 
faith  but  they  were  brought  closer  to- 
gether and  made  more  steadfast. 

Amlici  was  a  follower  of  Nehor  and 
drew  many  people  from  the  church  and 
established  himself  as  their  leader.  He 
was  defeated  at  the  election  but  per- 
sisted in  stirring  up  the  hearts  of  those 
who  would  listen  to  him  in  anger  against 
the  true  believers.  His  followers  armed 
themselves  against  the  Nephites.  Alma 
learned  of  his  intention  to  come  against 
his  people,  and,  like  Zeniff  and  his  people. 
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they  prayed  mightily  Lo  ilio  Lord  and 
went  forth  in  II  is  strength,  and  drove 
tlieir  enemies  far  into  the  wilderness. 

fourth  Year— Old  Testament 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 
[Prepared  by  J.   Leo   Fairbanks.] 

Lesson  57.     Isaiah,  the  Statesman  Proph- 
et.   (Continued) 

Teacher's   text:     II    Kings    17. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
II  Kings  17:1-18. 

This  lesson  may  be  used  as  a  review 
of  Israel's  sins  and  promised  destruction. 
Use  it  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
story  of  Israel  and  the  story  of  Judah. 
It  is  important,  too.  to  emphasize  the  life 
and  ministry  of  Isaiah  and  his  calm 
counsel  for  conservation,  his  wonderful 
insight  into  future  events  and  his  positive 
knowledge   of  the   coming   Messiah. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  had  become 
an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah. 
The  idolatry  and  lack  of  justice  had  gone 
beyond  God's  forbearance.  The  alliance 
with  Syria  against  the  powerful  enemy 
Assyria,  had  only  brought  a  swifter  des- 
truction. 

Israel  had  nineteen  kings  most  of 
whom  "did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord:"  but  the  last  one, 
Hosea,  had  manifested  a  spirit  of  repent- 
ance so  that  he  did  "not  as  the  kings  of 
Israel  that  were  before  him."  He  al- 
lowed his  subjects  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  the  great  feast  of  the  Passover  pre- 
pared by  Hezekiah  the  more  righteous 
king  of  Judah  but  the  nation  as  a  whole 
was  past  redemption. 

Changes  in  the  government  of  conquer- 
ors always  gave  vassal  kingdoms  oppor- 
tunities to  rebel  and  Israel  took  the 
chance  of  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke 
when  Shalamanezer  IV  succeeded  Tig- 
ath-pileser  as  king  of  Assyria. 

As  soon  as  the  new  king  Shalamanezer 
was  established  an  expedition  was  sent 
against  Israel  to  enforce  tribute.  Hoshea 
was  compelled  to  submit,  but  rebelled 
again  after  three  years  on  promise  of 
help  from  Egypt.  A  great  siege  resulted 
in  taking  numerous  hosts  captive  into 
Assyria.  According  to  oriental  custom 
the  principal  inhabitants,  soldiers  and 
artisans  were  removed  from  the  land 
and  other  captive  tribes  planted  in  their 
stead.  "These  people  minged  with  the 
Israelites  who  still  abode  in  the  land  and 
were  all  comprehended  under  the  gen- 
eral name  Samaritans  which  was  derived 
from  the  city  of  Samaria.  At  first  all 
of    them    were    worshipers    of    idols;    but 


as  wild  l>ca:.ts  increased  in  their  depop- 
ulated country  they  were  much  disturbed 
by  lions.  According  to  the  notions  re- 
specting national  and  local  gods  which 
then  prevailed  in  the  world  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  attributed  their  calam- 
ity to  the  anger  of  the  god  of  the  country 
■  hi  account  of  their  neglect  of  his  wor- 
ship. Accordingly  an  Israclitish  priest 
was  recalled  from  his  exile,  in  order  to 
instruct  these  idolaters  in  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  as  a  national  deity.  He  set- 
tled in  Bethel  where  one  of  the  golden 
calves  had  formerly  stood,  and  afterward 
the  Samaritans  united  the  worship  of  Je- 
hovah, with  the  worship  of  their  own 
god."     Kitto. 

Lesson  58.     King   Hezekiah  Trusted  the 
Lord  and  Saved  his  People 

Teacher's  text:  II  Kings  18,  19,  20; 
II  Chronicles  29:1-8.  18-20,  35-36;  30:1-2, 
6-11,  22-26;  31:1.  5.  20,  21:  32. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignment: 
II    Kings    18:1-15. 

Topical  outline  for  assignment  to  in- 
dividual pupils: 

1.  Hezekiah's    good    reign. 

a.  Judah  learns  a  lesson  from  Is- 
rael's captivity  ch.  18:1-16.  II 
Chron.   29:1-8. 

b.  leers  of  the  enemv  resented, 
ch.  18:17-37;  19:8-14." 

c.  Comfort  from  Isaiah  and  prayer 
to  the  Lord  ch.  19:1-7,  14-19. 

d.  Deliverance  foretold  ch.  19:20- 
37. 

2.  Hezekiah's   sickness. 

e.  The  promised  recovery  ch.  20: 
1-13. 

f.  Pride  brought  destruction  ch.  20; 

14-21. 
Aim:  Trust  in  God  gives  real  strength; 
it  is  a  spiritual  force. 
Significance  of  events. 

a.  Historically,  by  showing  why 
Judah  retained  her  identity  long- 
er   than    Israel. 

b.  Biographically.  by  revealing  the 
value  of  trust  in   the  Lord. 

c.  Practically, by  showing  that  the 
Lord  hears  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  do  His  work. 

The  lesson  in  the  class:  A  map  show- 
ing Babylonia  and  Assyria  in  relation  to 
Palestine  is  very  essential.  Much  his- 
tory is  conected  with  this  lesson.  It 
should  be  understood  by  the  teacher  but 
not  necessarily  told  to  the  class.  The 
teacher  must  merely  guide  the  children 
into  an  understanding  of  Israel's  fall  and 
Judah's  continued  favor  with  the  Lord. 

The  fall  of  Israel  created  a  strong 
impression     on     Tudah        For    a    time    the 
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price  of  prosperity  and  freedom  was  a 
heavy  tribute  paid  to  Sargon,  king  of 
Assyria.  Revolt  was  always  brewing  in 
tributary  kingdoms  and  especially  when 
the  conquering  country  was  so  far  away. 

The  Philistine  cities  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  Assyria  and  many  people  in 
Judah  desired  to  join  them.  Isaiah  fore- 
saw the  trouble  it  would  bring  and  coun- 
seled against  such  a  move.  Sargon,  king 
of  Assyria,  hearing  of  the  uprising  sent 
an  army  to  punish  the  offenders  and  levy 
heavy  tribute.  Again  the  subject  peo- 
ple rebelled  when  Sargon  was  assassi- 
nated. Isaiah  was  always  conservative 
and  opposed  alliances  that  would  involve 
his  people.  "An  alliance  with  anyone  but 
Jehovah  was  treason."  He  had  opposed 
alliance  with  Assyria  but  since  Judah  had 
become  subject  to  Assyria  he  did  his  best 
to  prevent  Judah  joining  her  neighbors 
against  Assyria.  Clad  as  a  captive  he 
walked  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  for  an 
object  lesson. 

Sargon's  son  Sennacherib  proved  to  be 
as  dangerous  an  enemy  as  his  father. 
Me  conquered  Babylon  and  then  went 
westward  toward  Palestine.  Everywhere 
he  was  successful.  The  Philistines  and 
Egyptians  were  defeated  and  Hezekiah 
was  shut  up  "like  a  bird"  in  his  city. 
As  a  tribute  Hezekiah  stripped  the  gold 
from  the  temple.  Sennacherib  was  not 
satisfied  and  demanded  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  the   city. 

Topic  a.  Hezekiah  as  a  prince  had 
learned  to  trust  Isaiah  and  to  pray  to 
the  Lord.  He  had  tried  to  set  the  temple 
and  its  service  in  order.  He  was  bring- 
ing the  people  back  to  their  religious 
worship.  He  was  not  faultless  but  did 
his  best.  He  learned  from  his  mistakes. 
He  struggled.     He  won. 

Topic  b.  Picture  the  siege  of  an  ori- 
ental city.  The  walls,  the  bowmen,  the 
defenders.  Finally  the  short  period  for 
a  secession  of  hostilities  brought  crowds 
to  the  spot  where  the  representatives 
of  the  attacking  army  were  stationed. 
Go  carefully  into  details  showing  how 
the  three  Assyrians  made  fun  of  Judah's 
faith  and  mocked  the  people  of  God  as 
they  stood  on  the  walls.  Force  was 
mocking   faith.      Faith   won. 

The  people  replied  not  to  the  taunts, 
but  quietly  and  impassionately  listened. 
Make  the  children  feel  and  see  the  inci- 
dents as  real. 

Topic  c.  The  king  was  in  his  palace  in 
deep  meditation.  He  called  in  the  proph- 
et and  in  prayer  they  received  assurances. 
Do  you  know  of  other  rulers  or  presi- 
dents who  can  hardly  trust  affairs  of  state 
to  their  own  wisdom  without  divine  as- 
sistance. Washington.  Lincoln.  "One 
day  a  friend  found  Sir  Robert  Peel  pray- 
ing over   a   bundle   of  letters   and   apolo- 


gized for  interrupting  his  private  devo- 
tions. 'These  are  my  public  devotions,' 
was  the  reply,  'I  was  just  giving  the  af- 
fairs of  state  into  the  hands  of  God,  for 

I  cannot  manage   them   myself.'  " 
Topic  d.     Read  "Sennacherib's  army." 

Faith  and  work  go  together  in  accomp- 
lishing desired  ends. 

Lesson   59.     Josiah,  judah's  Last  Right- 
eous King 

Teacher's  text:  II  Kings  22;  23:1-4, 
21-28. 

Puils'     text    for    general     assignment: 

II  Kings  22:1-13. 

Topical  analysis  for  individual  assign- 
ment: 

a.  Josiah,    grandson    of    Hezekiah. 
made  king  (ch.  22:1-2). 

c.  Josiah  sought  wisdom  and  right- 
eousness  (ch.  22:14-20). 

d.  Worship  of  the  Lord  established 
(ch.  23:1-4,  21-28). 

Aim:     Youth  is  the   time  of  life  to  be 
active  in  God's  service. 
Significance  of  Events: 

.  Historically,  by  showing  the  reform 
after  the  relapsed  righteousness  of 
Hezekiah's  reign. 

2.  Biographically,  by  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  a  righteous  king. 

3.  Practically,  by  showing  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  spiritual  training 
when  young. 

The  lesson  in  the  class: 

(Review    lesson    58). 

Make  of  the  lesson  today  an  example 
of  action — a  lesson  for  conviction  that 
we  should  be  not  only  hearers  of  God's 
word  but  that  we  should  be  "doers  of  the 
word." 

Topic  a.  When  Josiah  was  little  he 
was  instructed  by  a  wise  teacher  who  lead 
him  to  realize  what  an  important  ex- 
ample his  life  would  be.  This  teacher 
the  High  Priest  Hilkiah,  believed  in  the 
Lord's  promises  and  helped  Josiah  to 
understand  them.  When  Josiah  was  8 
years  old  he  was  made  king  but  as  he 
was  very  young  he  was  given  wise  coun- 
selors who  ruled  the  nations  till  the  boy 
was  old  enough.  (Finish  the  story  in 
this  way.) 

Your  life  is  just  as  important  for  God 
as  any  one.  Your  example  should  be 
for  good.  You  may  become  as  great  as 
Josiah  for  you  live  in  a  democracy  an  1 
may  become  a  leader.  You  are  a  child 
of  God  and  have  respensibility.  You 
have  good  teachers  in  your  parents  and 
in  every  way  you  are  wonderfully  fa- 
vored. What  will  you  do  with  your  op- 
portunity? Make  it  for  righteousness  as 
Josiah  did?  Be  active,  be  fearless,  pay 
no  attention  to  those  who  would  have 
you   do   as   the   people   of  the   world.     Be 
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yourself.  Be  a  thorough  Latter-day  Saint. 
What  boys  in  history  do  you  know 
about  who  were  faithful  to  their  religion 
and  their  people?  Can  the  Lord  use  the 
young  people  in  His  cause?  You  say 
Joseph  Smith  was  thus  chosen.  For 
what  purpose?  Yes,  to  become  a  teacher 
of  men.     We  all  need  teachers.     We  can 


not  know  the  truth  for  ourselves  without 
linding  out  so  the  Lord  has  given  us  the 
Church  works  as  guides.  We  should  be- 
come familiar  with  them.  We  should 
read  them  just  as  Joseph  Smith  did  for 
he  got  his  inspiration  to  ask  the  Lord 
for  wisdom  from  a  book,  the  Bible. 


First  Intermediate  Department 


Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;   IV m.  D.  Owen,  Josiah  Burr 


ows  and  J.   W.   Walker 


Second  Year— Old  Testament 
Stories 

LESSONS   FOR   MAY 

[Prepared  by  Geo.   M.  Cannon.] 

Lesson  13.     Moses  the  Leader 
(For  second   Sunday  in   May.) 

Text:     Exodus. 

The  teacher  should  read  carefully  the 
account  given  in  Exodus  so  as  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  all  incidents  in  the  life  of 
this  great  character.  The  day  had  ar- 
rived when  the  Pharaoh  who  had  known 
Joseph  had  died  and  another  Pharaoh 
arose  who  "knew  not  Joseph."  The 
Egyptians  had  always  objected  to  the 
presence  in  their  land  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  character  of  the  two  nations  was 
quite  different. 

The  Hebrews  in  many  ways  were  more 
primitive  than  the  Egyptians.  They  also 
lived  nearer  to  the  laws  of  God  and  were 
more  natural  in  their  lives  and  refused 
to  practice  the  vices  which  were  sapping 
the  vitality  of  the  Egyptians.  Conse- 
quently they  increased  much  more  rap- 
idly, and  their  numerous  births  alarmed 
the  rulers  of  the  Egyptians.  Various  at- 
tempts were  made  to  overcome  the  in- 
crease. The  Hebrews  were  treated  un- 
kindly, and  were  made  to  work  very 
hard.  But  hard  labor  did  not  change  the 
increase  in  numbers. 

Then  other  efforts  were  made,  one 
being  to  destroy  the  boys  at  birth:  but 
the  midwives  of  the  Hebrews  refused 
to  be  bribed  or  to  be  intimidated,  and 
would  not  do  as  the  Egyptian  king  or- 
dered them.  Finally  a  decree  was  made 
that  all  Hebrew  boy  infants  were  to  be 
killed.  Under  these  circumstances  Moses 
was  born. 

Story.     Moses  the  Leader* 


*From  "Tell  mo  a  True  Story:  Tales 
of  Bible  Heroes  for  the  Children  of  To- 
day," by  Mary  Stewart.  Copyright  by 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  publisher; 


Text:     Exodus  3:   12:34-39;   13:20-22. 
You  have  sometimes  played  Follow  the 
Leader,  have  you  not? 

Suppose  you  have  to  travel  through 
dark  woods,  and  over  deserts,  and  your 
leader  had  never  been  there  before.  He 
would  go  to  some  one  who  had  been 
there,  and  knew  the  best  paths,  and  he 
would  ask  him  to  tell  him — tell  him  what? 
Yes,  tell  him  the  way  to  go.  And  when 
he  was  leading  the  others  through  dark- 
woods,  or  traveling  at  night,  he  would 
need  something  to  make  him  able  to  see 
the  path.  What  would  he  need?  A  light. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  man 
named  Moses,  who  was  a  leader,  one  of 
the  greatest  who  ever  lived,  and  when 
I  have  finished  you  must  tell  me  who 
showed  Moses  the  way  to  lead  his  fol- 
lowers, and  what  he  had  for  a  light. 

In  a  country  far  away  from  their  home 
many  people  were  living,  weary  and  sad. 
The  wicked  king  of  that  country  made 
them  work  so  hard  that  sometimes  they 
just  fell  down  while  they  were  working, 
they  were  so  tired,  and  then  they  were 
beaten  to  make  them  work  again.  Now 
these  people  knew  that  there  was  a  King 
in  heaven,  much  greater  than  this  wicked 
one,  and  every  day  they  cried  to  Him  to 
help  them.  Who  was  that  Heavenly  King? 
Do  you  think  He  heard  their  cry?  Listen, 
and  you  will  hear  what  God  did  for 
them. 

Moses,  whose  mother  hid  him  when  he 
was  a  baby  and  whom  the  princess  took 
care  of,  was  one  of  these  people.  After 
many  years  he  became  a  shepherd.  As 
he  led  his  sheep  up  a  mountain  one  day 
he  saw  a  bush  burning;  flames  of  fire 
came  from  it  and  yet  it  was  not  burnt 
up.  He  turned  aside  to  see  so  wonderful 
a  sight,  a  bush  on  fire  and  yet  not  burnt, 
and,  as  he  turned,  God  called  to  him  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  burning  bush  saying, 
"Moses,  Moses."  Moses  answered: 
"Here  am  I." 

Then  God  said,  "Put  off  thy  shoes  from 
off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
^tandest  is  holy  ground." 

So    Mnses   took    them    off   and   hid   his 
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face,  for  he  was  afraid;  he  was  standing 
in  the  presence  of  God! 

Then  God  said:  "I  have  surely  seen 
the  suffering  of  my  people  and  have  heard 
their  cry,  for  I  know  their  sorrows.  And 
I  have  come  down  to  take  them  out  of 
the  land  of  the  wicked  king,  and  to  bring 
them  unto  a  good  land  and  a  large,  unto 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 

And  God  told  Moses  that  He  would 
send  him  to  lead  the  people  to  this  new, 
beautiful  land.  At  first  Moses  was  afraid 
to  be  a  leader;  he  did  not  think  he  was 
brave  enough  or  strong  enough,  but  God 
said,  "Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee."  So 
Moses  was  brave  again  and  went  back 
to  the  people,  and  when  he  told  them 
what  had  happened,  that  God  had  heard 
their  cry  to  come  and  help  them,  they 
bowed  their  heads  and  praised  Him. 

Then  one  night,  when  it  was  all  dark, 
Moses  led  his  people  out  of  the  country 
of  the  wicked  king.  Some  of  the  women 
had  made  bread  that  evening,  and  had 
put  it  in  pans  to  raise,  meaning  to  bake 
it  in  the  morning.  But  they  could  not 
wait,  and  bound  the  the  pans  full  of  dough 
in  their  clothes  and  carried  them  over 
their  shoulders.  The  men  led  their  goats 
and  sheep,  the  women  carried  sleeping 
babies  in  their  arms,  and  the  boys  and. 
girls  helped.  All  carried  something,  for 
they  were  hurrying  away  to  a  new  land, 
and  never  meant  to  go  back  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  cruel  king. 

How  do  you  suppose  Moses  knew  the 
way  to  lead  them?  He  had  to  have  some 
one  who  knew  the  path  to  show  him. 
And  what  must  he  have  had  to  show  his 
followers  the  way  in  the  dark?  A  light. 
But  what  a  big  light  it  would  have  to 
be  to  show  the  way  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple! Brighter  than  a  street  light,  or  an 
automobile  lantern.  Well,  it  was  bright- 
er than  many  electric  lamps;  it  was  the 
most  wonderful  kind  of  light  you  can 
think  of.  It  was  a  great,  high  cloud, 
which  at  night  turned  into  fire,  a  pillar 
of  fire  they  called  it,  and  it  was  so  big 
and  bright  that  it  give  light  to  all  the 
people. 

But  there  was  something  about  it  even 
more  wonderful  than  the  light  it  gave. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  was  in  the  cloud, 
and  moved  always  ahead  of  them,  show- 
ing them  the  way.  Across  the  desert, 
over  mountains,  through  woods  and 
rivers,  the  cloud  with  the  angel  moved 
on  ahead,  always  showing  them  the  best 
paths,  never  letting  them  lose  their  way. 

Let  us  see  in  our  minds  how  they  trav- 
eled. First  the  great  cloud  moving  slowly 
ahead  of  them,  tall  and  dark  in  the  day- 
time, bright  and  shining  at  night.  Then 
Moses,  in  long,  flowing  clothes,  with  a 
rod    in   his   hand,   leading   all    the   people. 


who  followed  him  as  he  followed  the 
angel-cloud.  Behind  him  marched  the 
men  and  women,  the  boys  and  girls  and 
little  children,  and,  last  of  all,  behind  the 
women  and  children,  were  more  men 
driving  the  flocks,  the  sheep  and  goats, 
and  keeping  a  watch  at  the  back  to  see 
that  not  one  was  lost  or  left  behind  in 
the  march. 

Over  all  God  watched  and  took  care 
of  them,  and  just  as  He  heard  their  cry 
and  came  to  help  them,  so  He  hears 
us  when  we  pray  to  Him,  and  watches 
over  us,  day  and  night.  We  do  not  see  a 
shining  cloud  with  God's  angel  leading 
us,  but  God  Himself  sees  us  always,  and 
loves  us,  and  takes  care  of  us.  So  we 
need  never  be  afraid,  even  if  we  lose  our 
way  sometimes.  Even  if  we  are  alone 
in  the  dark  night,  our  Heavenly  Father 
is  with  us,  and  no  harm  can  come  to  us 
while  we  trust  Him  as  our  Leader. 

Next  time  I  will  tell  you  about  some- 
thing which  happened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  journey. 

Lesson  14.    The  Red  Sea 

(For  third  Sunday  in  May.) 

Teachers  should  supplement  the  story 
printed  below  by  some  details  of  the  jour- 
ney to  the  sea.  The  most  dramatic  in- 
cident is  where  the  Israelites  (Hebrews 
we  called  them  in  the  previous  lesson) 
were  confronted  by  the  sea,  and  were 
followed  by  the  proud  hosts  of  Pharaoh. 
Have  some  of  the  pupils  memorize  and 
give  to  the  class  the  exact  words  of 
Moses  on  this  occasion.  (Exodus  14: 
13-14). 

Story.     The  Red  Sea* 

Text:     Exodus  14:5  to  end;  15:1-22. 

When  the  wicked  king  found  that 
Moses  had  led  the  people  out  of  his 
country  he  was  very  angry,  and  called  at 
once  for  his  soldiers,  and  his  chariots, 
hundreds  of  them.  Then  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible they  hurried  after  Moses  and  his 
followers. 

Those  poor  people  had  no  horses  nor 
chariots,  and  in  a  short  time  the  king 
overtook  them.  They  had  been  marching 
on  happily  following  the  cloud  and  fire 
God  had  sent  to  guide  them,  thankful 
to  leave  the  country  of  that  bad  king. 
Suddenly  thev  heard  a  noise  behind  them. 


*From  "Tell  Me  a  True  Story:  Tales 
of  Bible  Heroes  for  the  Children  of  To- 
day," by  Mary  Stewart.  Copyright  by 
Fleming  H    Revell  Company,  publishers. 
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and  looking  back  they  saw  in  the  distance 
the  shining  chariots  of  the  king.  Oh,  how 
frightened  they  were!  They  ran  about 
wildly  and  cried  to  Moses:  "Why  hast 
thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness? It  would  have  been  better  to  stay 
in  the  land  of  the  wicked  king  than  to 
have  died  here!"  But  Moses  was  not 
afraid.  "Fear  not,  stand  ye  still,"  said 
he.  "The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and 
ye  shall  hold  your  peace." 

The  chariots  of  the  king  were  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  but  suddenly  the  cloud 
with  the  angel  of  God,  which  went  be- 
fore the  people,  moved,  and  went  behind 
them,  standing  between  them  and  the 
army  of  the  king. 

As  night  fell  the  cloud  became  a  bright 
light  towards  Moses  and  his  followers, 
but  on  the  side  facing  the  king  it  was  a 
cloud  of  darkness,  through  which  no  one 
could  see.  It  was  like  a  thick  fog,  and 
the  soldiers  stumbled  and  fell  when  they 
tried  to  march  through  it,  so  the  whole 
army  had  to  stand  still. 

In  front  of  Moses  and  his  followers 
stretched  a  sea,  the  Red  Sea  it  was  called. 
They  had  no  boats  in  which  to  cross  it, 
and  with  the  army  behind  them  and  the 
sea  in  front,  there  seemed  to  be  every 
chance  of  their  being  caught.  But  God 
was  on  their  side,  and  one  man  with  God 
helping  him  is  stronger  than  a  thousand 
men  without  Him. 

This  is  what  God  did  for  His  people  that 
night.  He  sent  a  strong  east  wind,  and  it 
blew  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  all  night 
long,  so  that  when  the  morning  came  the 
sea  was  divided,  and  between  the  two 
parts  of  water  the  people  saw  a  path  of 
dry  land,  stretching  all  the  way  across 
the  sea,  to  the  other  side.  Over  the  path 
they  hurried,  and  behind  them  came  the 
many  chariots  of  the  wicked  king,  for  it 
was  light  then,  and  they  could  see  the 
men  ahead  of  them.  At  last  Moses  and 
his  people,  men,  women  and  little  chil- 
dren, reached  the  other  side  in  safety,  and 
behind  them  plunged  the  chariot  horses. 
The  wheels  of  those  heavy  chariots  stuck 
in  the  mud  and  came  off,  so  the  army 
could  not  travel  fast,  but  soon  a  worse 
thing  than  that  happened  to  them.  God 
told  Moses  to  stretch  out  his  hand  over 
the  sea,  and  the  waters  would  roll  back 
again,  covering  the  cruel  solders  and  their 
horses  and  chariots.  So  Moses  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  the  waters  rolled  back- 
in  great  waves,  covering  the  soldiers  and 
the  horses,  so  that  they  were  all  drowned. 

That  is  the  story  of  how  God  saved 
His  people  that  day  from  the  hand  of  the 
wicked  king,  and  when  Moses  and  his 
followers  saw  it  they  trusted  God  as  they 
had  never  done  before,  and  sang  beautiful 
songs  about   His   glorv   and    TTis   mercy 


Lesson  15.     Life  in  the  Wilderness 
(For   fourth   Sunday   in   May.) 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  lessons 
some  of  the  wonderful  things  that  hap- 
pened in  the  life  of  Moses.  But  the  most 
important  part  is  the  record  of  the  events 
that  occurred  during  the  time  that  the 
Israelites  journeyed  in  the  -wilderness. 
When  Jacob  came  down  into  Egypt  his 
posterity  numbered  seventy  souls.  Be- 
sides these  were  their  servants  and  their 
families.  But  when  Moses  led  the  Israel- 
ites out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  12:37-38)  they 
were  about  six  hundred  thousand  on  foot 
that  were  men  besides  children.  And  a 
mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with  them: 
and  flocks  and  herds,  even  very  much 
cattle."  To  lead  such  an  immense  num- 
ber of  people  into  a  strange  land  was 
indeed  no  easy  task. 

They  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  Egypt 
and  while  they  had  been  oppressed  and 
had  worked  very  hard  they  had  become 
accustomed  to  living  in  one  place  and 
were  not  used  to  traveling  from  place  to 
place  and  to  living  in  tents.  They  had 
scarcely  finished  their  songs  of  rejoicing 
in  honor  of  their  deliverance  from  the  sea 
and  from  hosts  of  Pharaoh  that  were 
drowned,  before  they  began  to  murmur 
against  Moses  for  bringing  them  out  of 
bondage.  They  looked  longingly  back- 
to  the  days  in  Egypt  when  they  at  least 
had  plenty  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  de- 
clared that  Moses  had  brought  them  forth 
"into  this  wilderness  to  kill  this  whole 
assembly  with  hunger."  Then  the  Lord 
told  Moses  that  He  would  rain  bread 
from  heaven  for  them  and  that  the  peo- 
ple should  go  out  and  gather  a  certain 
rate  every  day.  The  substance  that  was 
thus  showered  upon  them  daily  was  white 
— "a  small  round  thing  as  small  as  the 
hoar  frost  on  the  ground."  This  they 
called  "manna."  and  they  cotinued  to 
receive  and  to  eat  it  forty  years  until 
they  came  to  a  land  inhabited — unto  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

The  Lord  was  very  strict  in  the  in- 
structions He  gave  about  the  gathering  of 
the  "manna."  Each  person  was  entitled 
to  a  certain  measure  of  the  manna.  And 
if  he  gathered  more  than  the  allotted 
amount  when  he  came  to  measure  it,  he 
found  he  had  none  over.  And  if  one 
gathered  little  "he  found  he  had  no  lack." 
So  it  was  no  use  to  be  greedy.  And  they 
would  gather  it  in  the  morning.  "And 
when  the  sun  waxed  hot  it  melted."  And 
if  any  tried  to  keep  some  over  to  the  next 
day  it  spoiled,  and  had  to  he  thrown 
away.  Only  on  the  sixth  day  they  gath- 
ered" twice  as  much  as  on  other  days;  and 
on  that  day  the  part  which  they  kept  for 
use  on  the  seventh  day  (their  Sahbathl 
did  not  spoil      And  on   the  Sabbath  none 
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of  the  manna  was  found  in  the  field,  and 
they  ate  that  which  they  had  gathered  on 
the  day  before  and  rested  the  Sabbath 
day. 

And  after  this  in  their  journeys  they 
were  without  water.  And  they  again 
murmured  against  Moses  (Ex.  17:3)  and 
said:  "Wherefore  is  this  that  thou  hast 
brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  kill  us  and 
our  children,  and  our  cattle  with  thirst?" 

And  the  Lord  told  Moses  to  take  with 
him  the  Elders  of  Israel,  and  to  take  his 
rod  with  which  he  smote  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  to  stand  upon  the  rock 
in  Horeb,  and  to  smite  the  rock,  and  that 
there  should  come  water  out  of  it,  that 
the  people  might    drink. 

And  Moses  did  as  he  was  told,  and  the 
streams  of  water  gushed  forth. 

And  the  Lord,  through  Moses,  gave 
laws  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  many  given,  the  most 
important  are  what  are  known  as  the 
Ten    Commandments: 

The  Ten  Commandments 

Text:     Exodus    xx:3-17. 

First. — Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me. 

Second. — Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness 
of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or 
that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in 
the  water  under  the  earth;  thou  shalt  not 
bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve 
them;  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jeal- 
ous God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fath- 
ers upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generations  of  them  that  hate  me; 
and  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of 
them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  com- 
mandments. 

Third. — Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain;  for  the 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that 
taketh  His  name  in  vain. 

Fourth. — Remember  the  Sabbath  day, 
to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor, 
and  do  all  thy  work:  but  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God: 
in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou, 
nor  thy  son  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man- 
servant, nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates:  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day: 
wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath 
dav,  and  hallowed  it. 

Fifth. — Honor  thy  father  and  thy  moth- 
er: that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  the'-. 

Six. — Thou   shalt  not  kill. 

Seven. — Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery. 

Eighth. — Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Ninth. — Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 


ness against  thy  neighbor. 

Tenth. — Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  man-servant, 
nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor 
his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is  thy  neigh- 
bor's. 

And  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to 
send   twelve   men,   each   one   a   ruler  and 

Read  Numbers,  13th  chapter,  for  what 
follows: 

one  representing  the  tribe  of  his  father, 
thus  being  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  to 
spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan  which  had 
been  promised  to  them  through  their 
forefathers  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
And  these  twelve  men  went  into  the 
promised  land  and  they  returned  from 
searching  of  the   land  after  forty  days." 

And  they  brought  back  fruits — pome- 
granates and  figs  and  grapes.  One 
cluster  of  grapes  on  a  branch  so  big  that 
"they  bare  in  between  two  men  on  a 
staff."  And  they  reported  to  Moses  and 
Aaron  and  the  people  that:  "We  came 
unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us, 
and  surely  it  floweth  with  milk  and  hon- 
ey, and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it."  But  they 
went  on  to  say  that  the  people  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  were  strong,  their  cities  were 
walled  and  very  great,  and  many  peoples 
and  tribes  in  that  land  would  make  it 
difficult  to  possess.  Only  two  of  the 
twelve  men  were  in  favor  of  going  up 
and  taking  possession  of  the  land.  These 
were  Caleb  and  Joshua.  But  the  others 
said:  "We  are  not  able  to  go  up  against 
the  people;  for  they  are  stronger  than 
we." 

And  they  told  about  giants  they  had 
seen  in  the  land,  and  that  "we  were  in 
our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we 
were  in  their  sight." 

And  the  people  murmured  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  and  wanted  to  select 
a   captain  and  to   return   to   Egypt. 

And  only  Caleb  and  Joshua  tried  to 
persuade  the  people  of  Israel  saying: 

"The  land  which  we  passed  through  to 
search   it,   is   an   exceeding   good   land. 

"If  the  Lord  delight  in  us,  then  He 
will  bring  us  into  this  land,  and  give  it 
us:  a  land  which  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey. 

"Only  rebel  not  ye  against  the  Lord, 
neither  fear  ye  the  people  of  the  land; 
for  they  arc  bread  for  us;  their  defense 
is  departed  from  them,  and  the  Lord  is 
with   us.      Fear   them   not." 

But  the  congregation  prepared  to 
storm  them  with  stones.  But  they  were 
slopped  by  the  glory  of  the  Lord  which 
appeared.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses:  "How  long  will  this  people  pro- 
voke me?  And  how  long  will  it  be  ere 
they  believe  me,  for  all  the  signs  which 
1  have  shewed  among  them'" 
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And  the  Lord  finally  decreed  that  all 
above  the  age  of  twenty  years  of  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  had  thus  re 
belled  against  Him  should  die  in  that 
wilderness  and  should  not  enter  the 
promised  land.  And  that  only  Caleb 
and  Joshua  of  those  who  had  made  re- 
port should  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
promised  land.  But  that  the  people  and 
the  children  under  twenty  years  of  age 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  after  all  but 
Caleb  and  Joshua  of  the  older  generation 
had  died  off.  And  the  Lord  required  that 
the  Israelites  should  wander  in  the  wil- 
derness for  forty  years — a  year  for  each 
day  which  they  searched  with  their  spies 
the  promised  land. 

Then  when  it  was  too  late  the  Israel- 
ites wanted  to  go  into  the  promised  land 
but  the  Lord  would  not  permit  them, 
and  Moses  was  obliged  to  turn  them 
back  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  they 
wandered  and  were  taught  by  the  Lord 
and  schooled  until  all  of  the  older  gener- 
ation, except  the  two  brave  and  truthful 
men,  had  died. 

Even  Moses  displeased  the  Lord  to 
such  an  exten  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  promised  land.  But  the  Lord 
permitted  him  when  the  forty  years  were 
up  to  go  into  a  high  mountain  and  to 
gaze  into  the  land  of  promise.  (Deut. 
34:4-8). 

"And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  This  is 
the  land  which  I  swore  unto  Abraham, 
unto  Isaac  and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will 
give  it  unto  thy  seed;  I  have  caused  thee 
to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt 
not  go  over  thither. 

"So  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

"And  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  of  the 
land  of  Moab,  *  *  but  no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day. 

"And  Moses  was  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died;  his  eye 
was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated. 

"And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for 
Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days: 
So  the  days  of  weeping  and  mourning 
for  Moses  was  ended.'  ' 

Fourth  Year— Lives  of  the  An- 
cient Apostles 

[By  David  O.  McKay] 
Lesson  13.     Persecuted  But  Undismayed 

For  the  Teacher: 

I.  Multitude  Join  the  Church. 
1.  Influenced  by  miracles. 

a.  Peter  blessed  with  power  to 
heal. 


II.    Envy  of  Chief  Priests. 

1.  Reason. 

2.  Apostles     thrust     into     common 

prison. 

a.  Miraculous  deliverance. 

III.  Again  at  Solomon's  Porch. 

IV.  Before  the  Council. 

Aim:  Fearlessness  in  defense  of  the 
right  wins  the  blessing  of  God  and  the 
respect  of  sincere  men. 

The  Lesson:  "Dinna  curse  him,  sir;  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  a  curse  was  like  a 
stone  flung  up  to  the  heavens,  and  most 
likely  to  return  on  the  head  of  him  that 
sent  it." — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  earnestness  with  which  Peter  and 
the  other  Apostles  preached  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  had  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  multitudes  who  heard  them. 
Solomon's  Porch  seemed  to  be  the  com- 
mon gathering  place;  and  here,  day  after 
day,  men  and  women  heard  the  Twelve 
testify  that  the  Redeemer  of  the  World 
had  indeed  come. 

These  testimonies  were  corroborated, 
too,  by  wonderful  manifestations;  for 
"by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  were  many 
signs  and  wonders  wrought  among  the 
people."  So  great  was  the  faith  in  the 
power  of  God  that  "they  brought  forth 
the  sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid  them  on 
beds  and  couches,  that  at  the  least  the 
shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might  over- 
shadow some  of  them." 

Nor  were  the  sick  in  Jerusalem  the 
only  persons  blessed;  but  people  from 
the  villages  near  Jerusalem  who  were 
sick  and  afflicted  with  evil  spirits  ap- 
pealed to  the  Aoostles,  and  by  the  power 
of  God,  were  healed. 

It  must  have  given  Peter  and  his  fel- 
low Apostles  much  cause  for  rejoicing 
to  see  the  interest  and  the  faith  of  so 
many  thousands  in  the  message  of  Christ. 
What  rejoicing,  too,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
those  invalids  who,  made  well,  leaped 
from  their  couches  and  joined  in  the 
praises  of  the  Redeemer!  How  the 
Twelve  must  have  loved  each  other  and 
their  hearts  beat  as  one  as,  day  after  day, 
they  bore  witness  to  the  death  and  the 
resurrection  of  their  Lord,  and  received 
divine  assurances  that  He  was  still  mani- 
festing Himself  to  them  through  the 
Holy  Ghost!  As  this  Spirit  permeated 
those  who  joined  the  Church,  no  wonder 
that  "the  multitude  of  them  that  believeth 
were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul." 

But  there  were  some  men  in  Jerusalem 
who  were  made  very  jealous  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  whose  hearts  were  filled,  not 
with  rejoicing  but  envy.  These  were  the 
men  who  had  been  the  leaders  in  crucify- 
ing Jesus.  It  is  said  that  "No  sooner  is 
a  temple  buiit  to  God,  but  the  devil 
builds   a   chapel   hard   by;"  and   so   while 
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the  Lord  was  pouring  out  the  Spirit  of 
love  upon  those  who  joined  the  Church, 
the  devil  was  pouring  hate  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  wicked  and 
would  not  repent. 

Peter  Imprisoned.  So,  "the  high  priest 
rose  up,  and  all  they  that  were  with  him, 
and,  being  filled  with  envy,  laid  their 
hands  on  the  Apostles,  and  put  them  in 
the  common  prison."  These  prejudiced 
and  ignorant  rulers  were  determined  to 
make  the  Twelve  stop  preaching  Christ; 
because  if  what  the  Twelve  said  was  true 
these  rulers  would  be  blamed  for  hav- 
ing put  to  death  the  King  of  the  Jews, 
but  poor,  puny  man  cannot  hinder  the 
work  of  the  Lord. 

A  Miraculous  Deliverance.  Some  time 
during  the  night  while  the  prisoners  were 
together  in  the  prison  room — perhaps 
singing  hymns  and  praying — an  angel 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  them.  He 
opened  the  prison  doors,  brought  them 
out,  and  said: 

"Go,  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to 
the    people    all    the    words    of    this    life." 

About  this  command  George  L.  Weed 
writes: 

"  'Go' — the  very  word  they  had  heard 
from  the  Lord  before  His  ascension  to 
Heaven,  whence  He  had  sent  His  angel 
to  repeat  it  in  prison.  'Go' — in  spite  of 
threats  and  commands,  of  bolts  and  bars 
and  prison  guards.  In  the  name  of  Him 
who  commanded  you,  'Go,  preach  my 
Gospel,'  do  ye  'Stand  and  speak  in  the 
Temple' — the  very  place  whence  ye  have 
been  driven,  Speak  to  the  people,  all  who 
will  listen,  for  your  Master  and  mine  is 
the  Savior  of  them  all.  Speak  all  the 
words  of  this  life — the  promised  future 
life  of  which  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is 
the  first  fulfilment." 

Obedient  to  the  angel's  command,  the 
Twelve  entered  into  the  temple  early  in 
the  morning,  and  taught.  How  their 
message  must  have  thrilled  the  eager  lis- 
teners who  had  assembled  that  early  to 
hear  the  word  of  God! 

Just  as  early  that  same  morning  an- 
other group  of  men  assembled,  'ine  high 
priest  called  his  council  together,  "and 
all  the  senate  of  the  children  of  Israel." 
When  this  council  was  in  readiness,  the 
high  priest  sent  to  the  prison  for  Peter 
and  his  brethren.  Soon  the  officers  re- 
turned and  said: 

"The  prison  truly  found  we  shut  with 
all  safety,  and  the  keepers  standing  with- 
out before  the  doors:  but  when  we  had 
opened,  we  found  no.  man  within." 

Perplexed  by  this  unexpected  an- 
nouncement, the  high  priest  and  council 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  decide  just  what 
to  do.  While  they  were  still  seeking  for 
a  satisfactory  explanation  or  for  the  next 


definite   step   to   take,   some   one   entered, 
saying: 

"Behold,  the  men  whom  ye  put  in 
prison  are  standing  in  the  temple,  and 
teaching  the  people." 

Hearing  this,  the  captain  of  the  tem- 
ple with  his  officers  fetched  the  Apostles 
before  the  council.  But  the  officers  took 
them  "without  violence;"  that  is,  without 
doing  them  any  injury  or  without  using 
them  roughly;  "for  they  feared  the  peo- 
ple, lest  they  should  have  b'een  stoned." 

Before  the  Council.  As  soon  as  the 
Twelve  appeared,  the  high  priest  de- 
manded: 

"Did  not  we  straitly  command  you  that 
ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name?  and 
behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with 
your  doctrine,  and  intend  to  bring  this 
man's  blood  upon  us." 

His  prejudiced  heart  prompts  him  to 
speak  of  Jesus  without  mentioning  His 
name.  But  even  in  his  bitterness,  he 
bears  a  noted  testimony  of  the  success 
of  the  Apostles'  preaching.  "Ye  have 
filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,"  said 
he,  "and  now  intend  to  bring  this  man's 
blood  upon  us."  Did  the  high  priest  re- 
member, just  then,  that  the  Jews  cried 
at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  "His  blood  be  upon 
us,  and  upon  our  children?"  If  so,  he 
must  have  felt  fearful  that  the  impreca- 
tion might  be  realized. 

Then  said  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles: 

"We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men."  Manifesting  as  much  eagerness 
as  the  hit?h  priest  had  shown  reluctance 
to  name  Jesus,  Peter  added: 

"The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up 
Jesus,  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a 
tree. 

"Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right 
hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Savior,  for  to 
give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  We  testify  to  these  things 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  also  says  they  are 
true." 

This  bold  speech  cut  the  wicked  judges 
to  the  heart.  It  made  them  so  angry  that 
they  talked  of  slaying  the  Twelve,  just  as 
they  had  killed  the  Savior. 

Gamaliel's  Defense.  But  there  was 
one  able  lawyer  among  them  who  had 
justice  in  his  heart.  His  name  was  Gama- 
liel.    He  stood  up  among  them  and  said: 

"Put  these  men  -out  of  the  hall  for  a 
little  space." 

When  this  was  done,  he  continued,  in 
effect: 

"Ye  men  of  Israel,  be  careful  what  you 
do  to  these  men.  If  what  they  are  preach 
ing  is  of  man  it  will  soon  pass  away,  just 
as  Theudas  and  about  four  hundred  who 
joined  him  were  scattered  and  brought 
to  naught;  and  just  as  Judas  of  Galilee 
and  those  who  believed  in  him  were  dis- 
persed. 
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"But   if  ii   be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over 
throw  it;  lest  liaply  ye  be  found  even  to 
light  against  God."     (Read  the  text:  Acts 
5:33-39.) 

Gamaliel's  influence  prevailed;  and  the 
Apostles' lives  were  spared;  but  they  were 
not  released  until  they  had  been  beaten 
and  commanded  not  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  If  the  beating  they  received 
was  a  scourging,  each  man  was  stripped 
to  the  waist,  his  arms  tied  to  a  low  pillar, 
that  he  might  lean  forward,  so  the  whip- 
per  could  more  easily  strike  him,  and 
he  was  given  thirty-nine  lashes. 

As  the  Twelve,  bleeding  from  the 
wounds  of  the  lash,  left  the  council  cham- 
ber their  hearts  were  filled  not  with  sor- 
row and  regret  but  rejoicing  "that  they 
were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for 
his  name." 

Lesson  14.     A  Special  Visit  to  Samaria 
For  the  Teacher: 

I.  Seven  Men  Chosen. 

1.  Reasons. 

2.  Office   in   Church. 

3.  Phillip  in  Samaria. 

II.  Reasons  for  Peter  and  John's  Visit 
1.  To  confer  the  Holy  Ghost. 
a.  Priesthood  required. 
III.  Simon  the  Sorcerer. 

1.  Who  he  was. 

2.  His  craft. 

3.  His  avariciousness. 

4.  Rebuked  by  Peter. 

5.  His  appeal. 

Aim:  Only  a  righteous  heart  merits 
the  companionship  and  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  Lesson:  As  the  membership  ot 
the  Church  increased,  men  were  called 
and  ordained  to  various  offices  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  Besides  the  Apos- 
tles, there  were  Evangelists,  Pastors, 
Teachers,  Deacons,  etc.  Among  the 
first  to  be  chosen  and  ordained  to  a  par- 
ticular office  of  service  in  the  Church 
were  "seven  men  of  honest  report,  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom.  Their 
names  were,  Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus, 
Nicanor,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and  Nicho- 
las. They  are  called  Deacons  and  one 
of  their  chief  duties  was  to  oversee  the 
distribution  of  food  among  the  poor. 
But  they  were  also  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  were  undoubtedly  commissioned 
to   baptize    the   sincere   believers. 

Shortly  after  their  appointment,  a  bit- 
ter and  cruel  persecution  arose  against 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  during  which 
the  Saints  were  scattered  abroad 
throughout  the  regions  of  Judea,  and 
Samaria.  Steohen,  "a  man  full  of  faith 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  was  stoned  to 
death.     Philip  went  down   to  the  city  of 


Samaria,    and    there   continued    to    preach 
Christ  unto  the  Samaritans. 

It  seems  that  great  power  accompanied 
Philip's  ministry,  for  "unclean  spirits, 
crying  with  loud  voice,  came  out  of 
many  that  were  possesed;  and  many 
taken  with  palsies,  and  that  were  lame, 
were  healed.  And  there  was  great  joy 
in  that  city."  All  the  people,  "with  one 
accord,"  heeded  Philip's  message  and 
were  baptized  into  the  Church. 

But  baptism  by  water  is  not  sufficient. 
It  must  be  followed  by  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  seems,  however,  that 
Philip,  though  he  had  authority  to  bap- 
tize, did  not  have  the  right  to  confer 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He,  therefore,  probably 
held  the  office  of  Priest. 

When  the  news  that  Samaria  had  re- 
ceived the  Gospel  reached  Jerusalem, 
"Peter  and  John  were  sent  unto  them. 
Who,  when  they  were  come  down,  prayed 
for  them  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost."  On  the  heads  of  these  bap- 
tized believers,  Peter  and  John  then  laid 
their  hands  and  conferred  upon  them 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Simon  the  Sorcerer.  The  Lord  does 
not  accept  everyone  who  is  baptized  in- 
to the  Church.  Only  those  who  sincerely 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer 
of  the  World  and  who  repent  of  their 
sins  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Those  who 
are  baptized  without  faith  and  repentance 
are  mere  pretenders. 

One  such  joined  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land a  few  years  ago.  One  day  an  of- 
ficer in  the  ward,  seeing  that  the  young 
man  had  no  faith,  asked  him  why  he 
joined  the   Church. 

"Oh,  just  to  get  out  to  America,"  he 
replied. 

A  little  later  in  the  conversation,  he 
confessed  to  having  joined  the  Catholic 
Church,  at  one  time,  to  get  a  string  ot 
beads!  and  afterward  joined  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  to  come  to  Utah.  Of  course, 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  excom- 
municated, and  soon  after  fell  into  the 
depths  of  sin  and  misery. 

At  the  time  Philip  went  to  Samaria, 
there  was  a  man  named  Simon  in  the 
city,  who  was  a  great  pretender.  He 
claimed  to  be  a  sorcerer,  and  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  bewitching  peo- 
ple with  his  sorceries.  However,  when 
the  people  heard  the  true  Gospel,  and 
saw  miracles  wrought  by  the  power  of 
God,  they  lost  interest  in  Simon's  sor- 
ceries, and  were  baptized  by  Philip. 

"Then  Simon  himself  believeth  also: 
and  when  he  was  baptized,  he  continued 
with  Philip,  and  wondered,  beholding  the 
signs  and  great  miracles  which  were 
done."  But  he  was  not  converted.  His 
only  purpose  of  joining  the  Church  was 
to  find  out  how  these  miracles  were  per- 
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formed,   thinking  lie   might   use   them   lor 
gain. 

When  Simon  saw  that  through  the  lay- 
ing on  of  the  Apostles'  hands  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  given,  he  offered  them  money, 
saying,  "Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on 
whomsoever  I  lay  hands,  he  may  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Poor,  greedy  man! 
His  lust  for  gold  led  him  to  sacrifice  even 
his  honor! 

"And  hence  one  master  passion  in  the 

breast, 
Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the 

rest."     (Pope.) 

If  he  thought  Peter's  heart  was  as 
avaricious  as  his  own,  he  soon  learned 
better,  for  the  indignant  Apostle,  looking 
straight  into  the  sordid  soul  of  this  mer- 
cenary hypocrite,  answered: 

"Thy  money  perish  with  thee,  because 
thou  hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God 
may  be  purchased  with  money. 

"Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this 
matter:  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the 
sight  of  God." 

Outward  show  and  hypocritical  pre- 
tenses could  not  influence  Peter  any 
more  than  they  could  win  the  favor  of 
God.  Onlv  a  sincere  heart  was  accept- 
able. Seeing  that  Simon's  heart  was  set 
on  making  money  at  the  sacrifice  of 
honor,  and  even  the  desecration  of  the 
word  of  God,  Peter  told  him  to  repent 
of  his  wickedness,  and  to  pray  to  God  for 
forgiveness,  "for,"  he  added,  "I  perceive 
that  thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and 
in  the  bond  of  iniquity." 

Such  a  scathing  rebuke,  filled  the  sor- 
cerer with  fear,  and  he  pleaded  with 
Peter  to  pray  to  God  "that  none  of  these 
things  which  ye  have  spoken  come  upon 
me." 

Peter  continued  for  a  short  time  to 
preach  in  other  cities  in  Samaria  and 
then  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

Lesson   15.     At  Lydda  and  Joppa. 

Reference:     Acts  9:32  and   10. 

For  the  Teacher: 
1.     Growth  of  the   Church. 

1.     Branches   visited   by    Peter. 
IT.     At    Lydda. 

1.     Fneas. 

a.  His  affliction. 

b.  His  restoration  to  health. 

III.  At  Joppa. 
1.     Tabitha. 

a.  Significance  of  name. 

b.  Her  devotion  and  service. 

c.  Sickness  and  death. 

d.  Her  restoration  to  life. 

IV.  Cornelius  and  Peter. 

1.  His  military  position. 

2.  His  popularity. 


.1     1 1  is  devotion  to  God. 

4.  Receives  a  visit  from  an  angel. 
a.     The  message. 

5.  Messengers  sent  to   Peter. 

6.  Peter's  vision, 
a.     The   lesson. 

7.  Peter  and   the  messengers. 

8.  In  Cornelius'  house, 
a.     The   welcome. 

1).     The  meeting. 

9.  Lach  rewarded  and  blessed. 

Aim:  He  who  seeks  the  Lord  in  faith 
shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

The  Lesson:  Though  only  a  few  years 
had  passed  since  the  Apostles  had  re- 
ceived the  final  commission  to  "Go  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel,"  yet, 
through  their  earnest  and  continuous 
labors  churches  were  established  in  all 
Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria.  As  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Twelve  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  whole  church,  it  became 
necessary  for  them  to  travel  throughout 
all  the  land  of  the  Jews.  Peter  visited 
from  place  to  place,  organizing,  ordain- 
ing, blessing,  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

At  Lydda.  On  one  of  these  tours,  he 
visited  the  cities  on  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
which  borders  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
One  of  these  towns  was  Lydda,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  plain.  While  visit- 
ing the  saints  here,  "he  found  a  certain 
man  named  Eneas  who  had  kept  his  bed 
eight  years,  and  was  sick  of  the  palsy." 
This  was  a  disease  which  affected  the 
limbs  of  those  afflicted,  and  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  walk.  This  poor 
cripple  had  not  taken  a  step  for  eight 
years.  Undoubtedly,  he  had  heard  that 
Christ  had  healed  men  as  sorely  afflicted 
as  he,  and  also  that  Peter,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  had  bade  the  cripple  at  the 
Temple  gate  to  arise  and  walk.  At  any 
rate,  when  Peter  found  him  he  appealed 
to  Peter  to  give  him  the  same  blessing. 

"And  Peter  said  unto  him,  Eneas,  Jesus 
Christ  maketh  thee  whole:  arise  and 
make  thy  bed."  This  meant  for  him  to 
fold  the  rug  on  which  he  was  lying,  and 
put  away  for  the  day.  "He  arose  imme- 
diately. And  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda 
and  Sharon  saw  him,  and  turned  to  the 
Lord." 

At  Joppa.  Not  far  distant  from  Lydda 
was  another  city  named  Joppa.  One  rea- 
son why  we  read  of  Joppa  is  because  it 
was  the  home  of  a  very  good  woman  whom 
everybody  loved.  Her  name  in  Hebrew 
was  Tabitha,  and  in  Greek  was  Dorcas. 
Roth  these  words  mean  "Gazelle,"  the 
name  of  a  very  beautiful  animal  like  a 
deer.  Tabitha  seems  to  have  been  as 
beautiful  as  she  was  good,  and  her  whole 
time  evidently  was  spent  in  giving  com- 
fort and  happiness  to  others.     She  ben- 
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efited  the  poor  by  presenting  them  with 
coats  and  garments  that  she  made  with 
her  own  hands.  But  one  day  she  was 
taken  sick,  and  all  her  many  friends  be- 
came very  anxious  about  her.  When  her 
sickness  grew  worse  and  she  died,  all 
their  hearts  were  filled  with  gloom. 
Among  these  sad  mourners  were  some 
widows  to  whom  Tabitha  had  given  com- 
fort. They  were  truly  bowed  in  grief,  as, 
indeed,  was  the  entire  Church  at  Joppa. 
After  the  body  was  tenderly  washed,  it 
was  carried  to  an  upper  room. 

But  there  was  no  funeral  service  held; 
for  some  of  the  disciples  had  heard  that 
Peter  was  over  at  Lydda,  and  "They  sent 
unto  him  two  men,  desiring  him  that  he 
would  not  delay  to  come  unto  them." 

Peter  granted  their  request  and  went 
at  once  to  Joppa.  "When  he  was  come, 
they  brought  him  into  the  upper  cham- 
ber: and  all  the  widows  stood  by  him 
weeping."  and.  undoubtedly  between 
their  sobs  praising  the  virtues  of  their 
departed  sister. 

Following  the  example  of  his  Master 
when  the  little  daughter  of  Jairus  was  re- 
stored to  life,  Peter  asked  everybody  in 
the  room  to  leave.  He  then  kneeled 
down,  and  prayed.  Then  turning  toward 
the  body,  said: 

"Tabitha,  arise." 

As  the  first  manifestation  of  life,  we 
are  told  that  "she  opened  her  eyes." 
What  her  surprise  upon  seeing  the  Chief 
Apostle  by  her  side  instead  of  her  nearer 
friends — what  exchange  of  greetings 
were  made — what  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, we  are  not  told:  but  "he  gave  her 
his  hand,  and  lifted  her  up,  and  when  he 
had  called  the  saints  and  widows,  pre- 
sented her  alive." 

As  a  result  of  this  miracle,  which  be- 
came known  throughout  all  Joppa.  "many 
believed  in  the  Lord." 

Up  to  this  time  the  Apostles  preached 
only  to  the  Jews  because  being  Jews 
themselves,  they  thought  the  Messiah 
was  their  Savior  but  not  the  Savior  of 
other  nations,  especially  of  those  nations 
who  worshiped  idols.  All  peoples  not 
Jews  were  called  Gentiles  and  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Jews  to  be  "common"  or 
"unclean." 

Although  the  Lord  had  commanded  to 
"teach  all  nations"  yet  the  Apostles  did 
not  seem  to  comprehend  their  commis- 
sion, until  Peter  received  a  special  vision. 

While  he  was  staying  in  Joppa  with  a 
man  named  ^imon  who  was  a  tanner,  there 
was  a  Roman  officer  stationed  at  Caesarea, 
thirty  miles  northward.  His  name  was 
Cornelius.  He  was  captain  of  a  hundred 
soldiers,  and  was  therefore  called  a 
"Centurion."    Although  a  "Gentile,"  Cor- 


nelius did  not  worship  idols  as  did  most 
of  the   Gentiles. 

Undoubtedly,  he  had  heard  of  Christ, 
and  knew  that  many  of  the  Jews  accept- 
ed Him  as  their  Savior;  and  he  wondered 
why  the  true  Gospel  could  not  save  him 
as  the  Jews.  "He  was  a  devout  man, 
and  one  that  feared  God,"  and  taught 
in  all  his  house  to  do  likewise.  Not  only 
this  but  he  lived  a  righteous  life,  which 
is  best  of  all,  and  gave  also  to  the  poor. 

One  afternoon,  he  was  praying  in  his 
house  when  an  angel  appeared  to  him, 
and  said,  "Cornelius." 

The  suddenness  of  the  angel's  appear- 
ance filled  the  Centurion  with  fear;  but 
he  answered, 

"What  is  it,   Lord?" 

"Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come 
up  for  a  memorial  before  God,"  said  the 
angel;  "and  now  send  men  to  Joppa,  and 
call  for  one  Simon,  whose  surname  is 
Peter.  He  is  staying  with  one  Simon 
the  tanner,  whose  house  is  by  the  sea- 
side: he  shall  tell  thee  what  thou  aughtest 
to   do." 

As  soon  as  the  angel  had  gone,  Cor- 
nelius called  two  servants  and  a  soldier 
who  also  worshiped  the  Lord,  and  tell- 
ing them  what  the  angel  had  said, 
sent  them  to  Joppa.  They  followed  the 
seashore  southward  all  night,  and  reached 
Joppa  about  noon  the  next  day. 

Just  about  the  hour  that  these  messen- 
gers entered  the  city,  Peter,  as  was  his 
custom,  went  upon  the  housetop  to  pray. 
While  there,  waiting  for  the  preparation 
of  his  noonday  meal,  he  "Fell  into  a 
trance,  in  which  he  saw  coming  down 
from  heaven  a  vessel  resembling  "a 
great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  corners,  and 
let  down  to  earth,  wherein  were  all  man- 
ner of  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping 
things,  and  fowls  of  the  air." 

While  Peter  beheld  these  animals, 
thinking  they  were  unfit  to  eat,  a  voice 
said:     "Rise,  Peter;  kill  and  eat." 

"Not  so,  Lord;  for  I  have  never  eaten 
anything  that  is   common   and   unclean." 

"What  God  hath  cleansed,"  continued 
the  voice,  "callest  not  thou  common?" 

This  was  repeated  three  times,  and 
then  the  sheet  was  taken  up  again  to 
heaven. 

Peter  was  perplexed,  and  sat  wonder- 
ing what  the  vision  might  mean.  How- 
ever, he  was  not  left  long  in  doubt;  for 
while  he  was  thinking  on  the  vision,  "the 
spirit  said  unto  him,  'Behold  three  men 
seek  thee.  Arise,  therefore,  and  get  thee 
down,  and  go  to  them,  doubting  nothing, 
for  I  have  sent  them.'  " 

Now  it  happened  that  just  while  Peter 
had  his  vision  the  three  messengers  from 
Cornelius  knocked  at  Simon's  door,  and 
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were  admitted  into  his  house.  As  Peter 
entered,  and  saw  them,  he  said, 

"Behold,  I  am  he  whom  ye  seek:  what 
is  the  cause  wherefore  ye  have  come?" 

"Cornelius,  the  Centurion,  was  warned 
from  God  by  an  holy  angel,"  they  an- 
swered, "to  send  for  thee  in  this  house, 
and   to   hear  words  of  thee." 

The  mesengers  stayed  that  night  with 
Peter  in  Simon's  house;  and  next  morn- 
ing, conducted  him  and  "certain  brethren 
from  Joppa,'  to  Caeserea.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  as  they  came  to  the  Cen- 
turions house,  they  found  Cornelius 
and  all  his  household  kinsmen  and 
friends  gathered  to  receive  them.  As 
Peter  neared  the  door,  Cornelius  stepped 
out  to  meet  him,  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
and  began  to  worship  him.  But  Peter 
raised  him  up,  saying  gently: 

"Stand  up;  I  myself  also  am  a  man." 

As  the  two  men  entered  the  house, 
Peter,  seeing  a  number  of  people  present, 
said: 

"Ye  know  how  that  it  is  an  unlawful 
thing  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  to  keep 
company  or  come  unto  one  of  another 
nation;  but  God  hath  shewed  me  that  I 
should  not  call  any  man  common  or  un- 
clean. Now  for  what  intent  have  ye 
sent  me?" 


Cornelius  then  told  all  about  his  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  the  visit  of  the  angel,  and 
the  angel's  instructions.  (See  Acts  10: 
30-34.) 

The  prejudice  that  had  prevented  Peter 
from  comprehending  the  full  meaning  of 
the  command  to  "Teach  all  nations,"  be- 
gan to  lift  from  his  soul,  his  eyes  began 
to  see  more  clearly  the  mercy  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  as  Cornelius 
ceased  speaking,  he  explained: 

"Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons:  but  in  every  na- 
tion he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  of  him."  (See 
Acts    10:34-43.) 

Then  to  this  first  meeting  of  Gentiles 
in  the  early  Church  Peter  told  the  story 
of  the  Redeemer,  testifying  of  the 
Savior's  death  and  resurrection. 

Then  as  final  proof  to  the  chief  Apos- 
tles that  the  Lord  would  accept  the  Gen- 
tiles as  well  as  the  Jews  into  His  Church, 
"the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which 
heard   the   word." 

Accepting  this  as  a  direct  manifestation 
from  God,  Peter  declared, 

"Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these 
may  be  baptized,  who  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?" 
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been  performed.  The  water  has  made 
them  clean  and  pure.  They  have  been 
given  the  Holy  Spirit  to  protect  them 
and  prompt  them  to  do  what  is  right. 
"Let  the  Holy  Spirit's  promptings  be 
your  daily,  constant  guide."  By  ques- 
tions find  out  if  they  obey  those  gentle 
promptings.  Are  they  'better  boys  and 
girls  than  before?  Do  they  strive  to  do 
nothing  that  will  grieve  our  Heavenly 
Father?  Now  they  are  real  members 
of  the  Church.  How  should  they  par- 
take of  the  sacrament?  They  should  at- 
tend their  meetings,  particularly  the  ones 
for  boys  and  girls.  Of  course  they  should 
keep  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  If  they 
should  ever  earn  any  money,  what  should 
they  do  with  one-tenth  of  it? 

The  Lord  thinks  that  when  boys  and 
girls  are  eight  years  of  age  they  are  old 
enough  to  do  all  of  these  things.  He 
also  thinks  that  they  are  old  enough  to 
know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
and  to  choose  the  right.  How  many 
want  to  remain  as  pure  and  spotless  as 
the  little  children  Jesus  blessed  when  He 
said,  "Suffer  the  children  to  come  unto 
me  and  forbid  them  not  for  of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


Lessons  for  May 

No.  29.  Mary  and  Martha.  Luke  10: 
38-42;  John  12:1-18;  Mark  14:3-9;  Matt. 
26:6-13. 

No.  30.  Triumphal  Entry.  Matt.  21: 
1-11. 

No.  31.  The  Last  Supper.  Matt.  26: 
17-23;    John    13:1-21. 

No.  32.  Jesus'  Suffering  in  the  Gar- 
den. Betrayal  and  Arrest.  Matt.  26:30- 
56;  Mark  14:26-52;  Luke  22:39-54;  John 
18:1-12. 

We  offer  the  following  suggestions  for 
the  Fast  Day  thought:  Ascertain  if  any 
of  the  children  are  over  eight  and  have 
not  been  baptized.  Impress  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  baptism — that  no  one 
can  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  un- 
less he  is  baptized.  "Baptism  is  the  gate- 
way by  which  ye  shall  enter  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven."  Suggest  to  the  chil- 
dren that  they  ask  their  mamas  or  papas 
to  let  them  be  baptized. 

Ask  how  many  of  the  children  have 
been  baptized  and  confirmed  members  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  Have  a  talk  with  them  about 
their  conduct  since  these  ordinances  have 
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WORK  FOR  MAY. 
[Prepared  by  Beulah  Woolley.] 

Songs. 

"Father  and  Mother's  Care,"  Hill, 
page  74. 

"Bye  Baby  Bye,"  Hill,  page  78. 

"Robin  Red  Breast,"  Child-Land  in 
Song  and  Rhythm,  page  15. 

"Chicks,"  Child-Land  in  Song  and 
Rhythm,   page  20. 

"Rock-a-bye,"  Child-Land  in  Song  and 
Rhythm,  page  26. 

Finger   Play. 

"The  Family,"  Kindergarten  Plan 
Book,  page  83. 

Memory  Gem.  (From  '  oong  stories 
for  the  Kindergarten.") 

"I  went  to  the  nursery  and  I  saw  there 
A  mother  and  baby  in  rocking  chair, 
And   these   are   the   words   that    I    heard 

her  say, 
As    backward    and    forward    she    rocked 

away: 
'The  sheep  loves  her  lamb,  and  the  hen 

her  chick; 
The  cat  loves  her  kittens,  but  I  have  the 

pick; 
I  have  here  the  sweetest  baby  of  all, 
His  love  grows  for  mother  as  he  grows 

tall.'  " 

The  5th  Commandment:  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,'  'etc. 

Rest  Exercise:  Helping  mother  and 
father. 

Birds   flying  and  the   dramatization  of 
nest  building. 
References  for  teachers'  reading: 

"Mother  Stories  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon,"  W.   A   Morton. 

"The  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon," 
pp.  1-8;  15-17;  21-36.     Reynolds. 

"The  Flower  Basket,"  "Bird's  Nest," 
and  "The  Family,"  from  Froebel's  Moth- 
er Play. 

Lesson   1.     Mother's   Day 

Aim:  The  mother's  great  love  for  her 
children  should  be  acknowledged  and  ap- 
preciated. 

Morning   Talk 

(Have  with  you  a  collection  of  pictures 
of  mothers  with  children.)  I  have  some 
pictures  to  show  you  this  morning. 
Ralph  may  pass  this  one  and  when  every 
child  has  seen  it  we  will  talk  about  it. 
What  is  the  mother  doing?     Do  you  see 


any  pictures  on  the  walls  which  tell  us 
about  a  mother  and  baby?  Tell  me  some 
of  the  things  mother  has  to  do  for  your 
baby  brother,  and  your  sister.  And  she 
had  to  take  the  same  care  of  you  when 
you  were  tiny  babies.  What  does  she  do 
for  you  now?  If  any  of  the  children  are 
sick  what  does  mother  do?  I  wonder  why 
she  does  so  much  for  her  children?  Yes, 
it  is  because  she  loves  you  better  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world,  except  your 
father.  Now,  what  do  you  think  is  the 
best  way  to  thank  her  for  what  she  does 
for  you?  I  wonder  if  you  couldn't  do 
something  for  mother  today  to  make  her 
happy?    This  is  Mother's  Day. 

Help  your  children  to  carry  out  the 
thought  of  the  day.  You  may  live  where 
wild  flowers  are  in  blossom.  Take  the 
children  out  long  enough  for  each  child 
to  pick  a  few  flowers.  They  may  each  tie 
a  piece  of  baby  ribbon  around  a  bunch. 
And  you  might  write  a  little  note  at  the 
child's  dictation,  if  possible,  expressing 
love  and  good  wishes  to  the  mother,  to 
be  attached  to  the  ribbon  and  flowers. 
Whatever  the  gift  may  be,  it  will  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  child,  if  he  is  al- 
lowed to  put  forth  some  effort  in  prepar- 
ing it. 

Story 

(Have  your  sketch  ready,  either  on 
blackboard  or  paper.  First  show  one  of 
your  mother  pictures  again.)  Helen  was 
a  Jittle  baby  girl,  like  the  little  child  in 
this  picture.  She  was  just  beginning  to 
learn  to  walk.  She  could  stand  by  the 
chairs  or  table  and  reach  for  things;  but 
if  she  wanted  to  get  to  another  part  of 
the  room  quickly  she  would  get  down  on 
her  hands  and  knees  and  creep  away  as 
fast  as  she  could.  Helen's  mother 
thought  her  the  dearest  little  baby  girl 
in  all  the  world.  She  took  the  best  of 
care  of  her  darling.  She  fed  her  good 
food,  gave  her  a  fresh  bath  each  morn- 
ing, (let  children  tell  you  this  part), 
dressed  her  in  clean  clothes,  and  then 
when  she  had  time  she  played  with 
Helen.  And  mother  was  paid  for  it  all 
with  smiles  and  kisses  from  her  baby 
girl.  Sometimes  mother  rocked  her  baby 
to  sleep.  (Sing  "Rock-a-bye  Baby"  or 
any  lullaby  you  know  and  pretend  to 
rock  a  baby  to  sleep.)  But  when  Helen 
was  awake  she  was  into  all  sorts  of 
mischief.  She  would  try  to  reach  for 
the  plates  on  the  table,  and  sometimes 
pull  them  off  and  break  them.  If  moth- 
er's eyes  had  not  been  always  watching, 
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she  would  .have  been  hurt  many  times. 
Mother  knew  she  was  just  a  baby  girl 
and  knew  no  better.  She  watched  her 
closer  than  ever  and  tried  to  keep  her 
away  from  things  that  she  could  break. 

One  day  mother  had  to  go  on  an  er- 
rand. She  left  Helen  with  her  older  sis- 
ter, May,  and  thought  that  everything 
would  be  all  right.  But  someone  left  the 
door  open,  and  the  gate  open,  too. 
There  was  a  deep  hole  across  the  street 
called  a  precipice.  There  were  flowers 
growing  there.  Some  of  the  pretty  yel- 
low ones  grew  over  by  the  edge  of  the 
precipice.  Sister  May,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  taking  care  of  baby  Helen, 
was  not  watchful  like  mother.  Who 
would  like  to  tell  me  what  they,  think 
happened?  Yes,  the  baby  crept  out  of 
the  door,  down  the  path,  through  the 
gate  and  across  the  street.  She  spied 
those  pretty  flowers  and  started  after 
them.  She  was  almost  unto  the  edge  of 
the  precipice  when  her  mother  saw  her. 

The  poor  mother  was  so  frightened 
that  she  could  not  move.  She  knew  that 
if  Helen  went  much  farther  she  would 
fall  over  and  be  killed.  If  she  called  to 
her  she  might  frighten  her  and  then  she 
would  be  sure  to  fall.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  At  last  she  knelt  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  prayed  to 
Heavenly  Father  to  help  her  know  what 
to  do.  Her  prayer  was  answered.  Fear 
left  her  and  she  knew  that  she  could  save 
her  baby.  She  began  singing  ever  so 
sweetly,  "Rock-a-bye  baby,"  (sing),  and 
she  kept  creeping  nearer  and  nearer  as 
she  sang.  Baby  Helen  knew  her  moth- 
er's voice.  She  did  not  move  until 
mother  was  close  to  her.  Then,  just  as 
she  reached  her  chubby  hands  to  gather 
the  flowers  mother's  arms  were  around 
her.     She  was  safe! 

Baby  Helen  was  too  young  to  know 
how  mother  had  helped  to  save  her  life, 
but  when  she  was  older  and  heard  the 
story,  she  loved  her  mother  more  than 
ever,  and  was  thankful  to  Heavenly  Fath- 
er for  blessing  her  with  such  a  mother. 

Adapted  from  "A  Mother's  Alarm." 
From   the   Greek. 

Lesson  2.     Father  Lehi  and  His  Family 

Text:  I  Nephi  2;  3:1-9;  5:1-11;  17:1-5; 
16:8-10,  26-29;  17:1-6;  18:4-8,  23-25. 

Aim:  Appreciation  of  father's  love 
and  kindness  brings  the  blessings  of 
the    Lord. 

Morning  Talk 

Last  Sunday  we  talked  about  mother. 
There  is  some  one  else  in  the  home  who 
loves  you,  too.  Who  is  it?  Father  does 
so  many  things  for  you.     What  are  some 


of  them?     What  can  you  do  for  father, 
to  show  him  that  you  love  him? 

Story 

A  long,  long  time  ago  there  lived  a 
man  named  Lehi.  His  wife's  name  was 
Sarah.  They  had  four  sons,  whom  they 
loved  dearly.  Their  names  were  Laman, 
Lemuel,  Sam  and  Nephi.  Their  home 
was  in  a  large  city.  Father  Lehi  had  a 
comfortable  house  for  his  family,  and 
j-,ave  them  everything  that  they  needed. 
Lehi  not  only  loved  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren dearly,  and  did  everything  he  could 
to  make  them  happy;  he  loved  the  Heav- 
enly Father  also,  and  tried  to  do  what 
He  desired  him  to  do. 

There  were  many  people  in  that  city 
who  did  not  love  Heavenly  Father.  They 
were  not  kind  to  each  other.  They  did 
many  things  that  were  wrong.  Lehi 
tried  to  help  them,  but  they  would  not 
let  him.  At  last  Heavenly  Father  told 
Lehi,  in  a  dream,  to  take  his  family  and 
leave  the  wicked  city,  for  He  was  going 
to  punish  the  people.  So  Lehi  and  his 
family  left  their  home  and  all  their 
riches.  They  took  with  them  the 
clothes  and  food  and  tents  which  they 
needed  for  the  journey.  Lehi  was  very 
glad  to  go,  because  he  knew  that  Heav- 
enly Father  was  going  to  lead  them  to  a 
more  beautiful  land,  where  they  could 
build  new  homes.  Laman  and  Lemuel 
did  not  want  to  go.  They  did  not  love 
their  kind  father  as  they  should  have 
done.  They  thought  he  was  foolish  to 
leave  their  home  just  because  he  had  had 
a  dream.  They  said,  "You  will  take  us 
out  in  the  wilderness  where  there  are  no 
houses,  and  where  no  people  live,  and 
we  will  starve  to  death."  Sam  and  Nephi 
trusted  their  father.  They  loved  him  and 
knew  that  Heavenly  Father  would  help 
him  find  the  new  land.  When  they  found 
a  place  where  there  was  plenty  of  shade 
trees  and  water  they  camped. 

Once,  after  they  had  found  such  a 
place,  Father  Lehi  called  his  sons  to  him 
and  said,  "Heavenly  Father  has  told  me 
to  send  you  back  to  the  city,  to  get  a 
book  which  a  man  named  Laban  has. 
Your  mother  and  I  will  wait  here  for  you. 
Laman  and  Lemuel  said,  "No,  we  will 
not  go.  Laban  would  not  let  us  have  the 
book."  Nephi  said,  "Father  I  will  go  for 
you.  I  know  that  we  can  get  the  book, 
for  Heavenly  Father  wants  us  to  have 
it."  Laman  and  Lemuel  finally  decided 
to  go  with  Sam  and  Nephi.  They  were 
gone  many  days.  They  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  getting  the  book.  But  at 
last,  just  as  Nephi  had  said,  Heavenly 
Father  helped  them  to  get  it.  They  soon 
joined  their  father  and  mother,  and  all 
were  happy  together  again.     Father  Lehi 
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read  to  them  the  things  which  were  writ- 
ten in  the  book,  and  thanked  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  goodness  to  them. 

Not  long  after  this,  Lehi  sent  his  sons 
again  to  the  city.  They  went  this  time 
to  invite  some  friends  to  take  the  journey 
with  them.  The  father  of  that  family  had 
several  beautiful  daughters,  and  Heav- 
enly Father  wanted  Lehi's  four  sons  to 
marry  them.  Then  each  of  the  sons 
would  have  a  family,  and  there  would 
be  more  people  to  go  to  the  promised 
land.  These  people  were  willing  to  join 
Lehi  and  his  family,  and  the  four  broth- 
ers led  the  way  through  the  wilderness 
back  to  Father  Lehi  and  their  mother. 

They  were  now  ready  to  start  on  the 
long  journey.  It  would  have  been  a  very 
pleasant  journey  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Laman  and  Lemuel.  They  were  always 
grumbling  about  something.  One  day 
they  said,  'Father  Lehi  does  not  know 
which  way  to  go.  We  will  all  be  lost." 
"Heavenly  Father  will  help  us,"  said  Sam 
and  Nephi.  And  Sam  and  Nephi  were 
right.  The  very  next  morning  as  Lehi 
stepped  outside  his  tent  door  he  saw 
something.  What  was  it?  He  was  very 
much  surprised  and  picked  it  up.  It  was 
not  like  any  ball  he  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  made  of  brass,  and  on  it  were  two 
pointers  like  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Lehi 
knew  who  had  caused  the  ball  to  be  by 
his  tent  door,  and  told  his  children.  Do 
you  know  who  it  was?  Yes,  Heavenly 
Father  gave  it  to  Lehi  so  that  he  would 
know  which  way  to  travel.  Sometimes 
He  caused  writing  to  appear  upon  the 
ball,  so  that  Lehi  would  know  just  what 
to  do.  Lehi  took  good  care  of  it  and 
followed  its  directions.  It  led  the  people 
through  the  coolest  and  shadiest  part  of 
the  wilderness,  where  they  found  plenty 
of  animals  for  food,  and  also  water  to 
drink,  and  after  many  days  they  came  to 
the  ocean. 

"How  can  we  ever  cross  so  much 
water?"  asked  Laman  and  Lemuel.  "We 
never  can  do  it,"  they  said.  "Our  father 
Lehi  has  brought  us  out  here  to  die.  We 
will  never  get  to  the  promised  land." 
"Oh,  yes  we  will,"  said  Nephi.  "Heav- 
enly Father  has  guided  us  thus  far;  He 
will  help  us  now."  Nephi  was  right 
again.  Heavenly  Father  directed  them  in 
building  a  ship  which  carried  them  across 
the  ocean. 

The  promised  land  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful land  they  had  ever  seen.  Green 
trees  and  grass  grew  everywhere,  and 
the  flowers  couldn't  have  been  prettier. 
The  sun  shone  brightly  and  all  were  hap- 
py. Even  Laman  and  Lemuel  were 
hanpy  and  selected  places  on  which  to 
build  homes  for  their  families. 

One  day  Father  Lehi  called  his  family 


together.  He  wanted  to  thank  Heav- 
enly Father  the  very  first  thing  for  guid- 
ing  them    to   their   beautiful   new   home. 

Pictures. 

Lehi  and  his  family  in  the  Wilderness. 
Lehi  finds  the  Brass  Ball. 
Arrival  on  the  Promised  Land. 

Lesson  3.     Nephi  Obtains  Food  for  the 
Family 

Text:     I    Nephi   16:14-32. 
Aim:     God    blesses    those    who    strive 
earnestly  to  help  others. 

Morning  Talk 

fShow  pictures  that  you  have  of  chil- 
dren playing  happily  together  and  amus- 
ing or  helping  other  children,  etc.  Let 
them  tell  you  of  the  games  they  play  with 
their  brothers  and  sisters.  You  may  be 
able  to  draw  from  them  the  opposite  side 
of  the  picture  and  the  result  of  selfish- 
ness. The  negative  side  must  be  treated 
skillfully  if  used.  Then  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  an  appreciation  of  the  aim.) 

Story 

One  time  when  Lehi  and  his  family 
were  in  the  wilderness  they  were  without 
food.  They  were  far  away  from  the  city. 
The  food  they  had  taken  with  them  when 
they  left  the  city  was  all  gone.  No  peo- 
ple were  living  in  the  wilderness,  so  they 
could  not  buy  food.  But  they  had  plenty 
to  eat  before  this,  because  the  four 
brothers,  Laman,  Lemuel,  Sam  and  Nephi 
had  hunted  in  the  mountains  for  wild 
animals,  and  Heavenly  Father  had  caused 
the  meat  to  be  sweet  and  good  for  them 
to  eat,  and  all  went  well  with  them. 

One  morning  Nephi  and  his  brothers 
started  out  to  hunt  for  food.  They  took 
their  bows  and  arrows  with  them.  This 
is  what  they  looked  like.  (Draw  picture 
of  a  bow  and  arrow).  Nephi's  bow  was 
made  of  fine  steel.  The  brothers  climbed 
the  mountain  side.  (Show  drawing). 
They  looked  among  the  bushes  and  trees. 
It  was  a  hard  journey  that  day.  The  bows 
of  Laman,  Lemuel  and  Sam  had  lost 
their  spring.  Laman  and  Lemuel  were 
cross  and  tired  and  hungry.  But  the  broth- 
ers went  on  hunting,  because  Nephi  still 
had  his  good  bow  and  arrow  and  they 
needed  food  for  their  families.  Nephi 
was  very  anxious  to  help  his  brothers. 
Suddenly  he  spied  an  animal  near  a  large 
rock.  He  quickly  raised  his  bow  and  ar- 
row, but  what  do  you  think  happened? 
His  bow  broke.  Now,  the  brothers  were 
in  trouble!  What  would  they  do?  How 
could    they    go    home    without    food    for 
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their  wives  and  little  children  and  their 
father  and  mother?  Nephi  felt  the  sad- 
dest of  all.  If  he  had  not  broken  his 
bow  everything  would  have  been  well 
with  them.  Sam  tried  to  cheer  'his 
brother.  But  Laman  and  Lemuel  said 
crossly,  "Why  did  you  so  carelessly  break 
your  bow?  Now  we  will  starve  to  death. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  you  and  our  father 
Lehi  we  would  now  be  in  our  comfortable 
home  in  the  city  and  have  plenty  to 
eat."  They  scolded  Nephi  all  the  way 
back  to  camp. 

It  was  harder  than  ever  for  Nephi 
when  he  saw  the  families.  They  were  all 
so  hungry,  and  they  did  not  know  where 
they  would  get  anything  to  eat.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  and  little  children 
all  went  to  bed  that  night  hungry.  And 
I  am  afraid  most  of  them  went  without 
saying  their  prayers.  I  am  sure  Laman 
and  Lemuel  had  forgotten  about  Heav- 
enly Father.  But  Nephi  did  not  forget 
to  pray.  And  he  tried  to  think  what  he 
could  do.  At  last  he  thought  of  some- 
thing. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  hunted  for  a 
straight    stick.      He    bent   the    stick    and 


made  a  good  bow  out  of  it.  Then  he  took 
a  strong,  stout  stick  and  sharpened  the 
end  of  it,  for  an  arrow.  Next  he  went 
to  his  father,  Lehi,  and  said,  "Whither 
shall  I  go  to  obtain  food?"  Lehi  looked 
on  the  ball.  He  was  troubled  when  he 
saw  the  writing  on  it.  Heavenly  Father 
was  displeased  with  Laman  and  Lemuel 
and  those  who  had  forgotten  Him.  While 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  thinking  about 
what  Heavenly  Father  said  to  them  and 
feeling  very  much  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, Nephi  looked  at  the  little  pointers 
on  the  ball.  The  pointers  pointed  to  the 
top  of  this  mountain.  (Show  drawing 
again  and  point  to  the  top  of  one  of  the 
mountains  you  have  drawn.) 

He  hurried  away  with  his  new  bow  and 
arrow.  He  went  the  very  way  the  ball 
said  he  should  go.  When  he  reached  the 
top  what  do  you  think  he  saw?  And  he 
killed  the  animals  for  food.  He  went 
back  to  camp  just  as  fast  as  he  could  go 
with  his  heavy  load.  What  do  you  think 
Nephi  and  his  brothers  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  did  when  they  saw  Nephi 
bringing  them  food? 

Blackboard    Illustration. 


Thoughts  of  Home 

By  L.  Lula  Greene  Richards 

I  am  here,  and  my  father  and  mother  are  there, 
And  my  soul  longs  their  dearly  loved  faces  to  see ! 

While  I  know  that  they  mention  my  name  in  their  prayer, 
That  they  think  and  speak  often  and  kindly  of  me. 

Am  I  worthy  of  love  so  unselfish  and  pure, 

As  they  in  their  tenderness  always  have  given  ? 

Do  I  labor  their  comfort  and  peace  to  secure. 

As  I  should,  in  the  rush-life  through  which  I  am  driven? 

I  have  wandered  away  from  the  place  of  my  birth, 
From  my  parents  and  home  and  their  calm,  even  life; 

I  am  seeking  the  riches  and  pleasures  of  earth, 

And  I  mingle  with  worldings  in  cold,  business  strife. 

Yes,  drifted  I  have  from  the  scenes  of  my  youth, 

Where  'mid  love's  fragrant  blossoms  in  childhood  I  grew ; 

Yet  my  life  would  build  on  the  virtues  and  truth, 
And  the  honor  and  courage  my  forefathers  knew. 

Oh,  this  world  and  its  ways  are  uncertain  indeed ! 

So  strangely  its  sorrows  and  joys  are  combined ; 
But  though  I  in  this  earth-life  should  fail  or  succeed, 

In  the  grander  hereafter  my  own  may  I  find. 

Where  no  misunderstandings  will  ever  appear, 

But  pure  love  with  its  fulness  of  joys  will  be  known ; 

All  our  labors  successful,  our  lessons  all  clear — 
In  that  fair  home  of  peace  may  I  come  to  my  own. 


Notes  on  Our  History 

By  Delbert  IV.  Parrot t,  B.  S.,  Director  in  Utah  State  Historical  Society 

XXVII — CHAMPLAIN  AND  QUEBEC 


The  early  Spaniards  came  to  Amer- 
ica for  gold.     Their  persistent  search 
for  it  led  them  to  explore  the  regions 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  like 
manner,  the  early  Frenchmen  came  to 
America   for   fish   and   their   repeated 
voyages    induced     them  to  learn  the 
country    adjoining     the    Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  This  country,  in  those  days, 
was  alive  with  many  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals.    From  the  very  first,  navigators 
visiting  the  northern  coast-land  were 
impressed  with  this  fact.    John  Cabot 
who  in   1497  discovered  this  country^ 
told  of  the  presence    of     bears  and, 
later,    European     fishermen  often  re- 
ferred to  an  abundance  of  beaver  and 
other   fur  bearers  in  America.     Car- 
tier,   after  discovering  the  St.   Law- 
rence River,  returned  to  France  with 
quantities    of   valuable    furs    obtained 
from  Canadian  Indians.     By  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth    century,    "occasional 
voyages  for  fur  trading  were  made  to 
the  New  World.    About  this  time,  the 
Marquis   de   la   Roche   endeavored  to 
establish  regular  trade  relations  with 
the   Indians,  but  misfortunes  to  men 
and  vessels  brought    his     plans  to  a 
premature  termination. 

Shortly  after  this,  Chauvin,  assisted 
by  Pontgrave,  secured  a  monopoly 
covering  all  fur  trade  with  French 
America.  Upon  Chauvin's  death,  his 
company,  before  getting  into  good 
working  operation,  was  disorganized 
and  surrendered  its  exclusive  fur 
trading  privileges.  However.  Avmar 
ds  Chastes,  knowing  the  splendid'  out- 
look for  such  a  monopoly,  succeeded 
in  having  it  revived  and  then  with 
characteristic  vim  set  about  to  make 
of  it  a  real  success.  We  recall  that  he 
gave  Samuel  de  Champlain  an  im- 
portant position  in  this  enterprise  and 
we  recollect  it  was  while  thus  engaged 
that  Champlain  made  his  first  voyage 


up    the     St.    Lawrence    River       De 
Chastes'   untimely   death,    of    course, 
brought  about  important  changes      In 
due  time,  De  Monts  was  "made  feudal 
lord  over  the  new  country  with  all  but 
regal  powers,  and  with  the  monopoly 
of  the  fur  trade  extending  far  enough 
north  to  include   Newfoundland  and 
the  mouth  ,of  the  St.  Lawrence."    To 
aid    in   exploring  and   colonizing  this 
territory,  De  Monts  likewise  secured 
the  services  of  Champlain.  After  some 
three  and   one-half  years   of   difficult 
struggle   against   complaints   of    rival 
fur  traders,  some  of  whom  had  been 
in  the  business   for  years,   De  Monts 
was,  by  a  nullifying  act  of  the  king 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  claims  and 
give  up  his  schemes.     When  this  sad 
news  reached  the  little  colony  at  Port 
Royal,  the  company  of  settlers  forsook 
their  new  fort-village  and  disappoint- 
edly returned  to  France. 

Upon   representations    from   Cham- 
plain relative  to  the  St.  Lawrence  val- 
ley, De  Monts,  in  spite  of  recent  mis- 
fortunes, resolved  to  procure,  if  pos- 
sible, a  monopoly    covering    the    fur 
trade  of  this  "well  spoken  of"  terri- 
tory.    At  length  Henry  IV  agreed  to 
this  and  on  January  7,  1608.  signed  a 
commission   granting   exclusive"  trade 
privileges  for  a  period  of  but  one  year 
During  the  year,  however,  De  Monts 
was  to   establish   a   French  colony  in 
America  and  was  to  send  missionaries 
among  the  Indians  to  convert  them  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Champlain, 
very     logically,     was     appointed     De 
Monts'     lieutenant     and     was     given 
charge  of  all  matters  in  Canada  ex- 
cepting the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians 
This  particular  task  was  delegated  to 
Pontgrave,  a  close  companion  of  both 
Champlain  and  De  Monts. 

For  the  expedition,  two  vessels  were 
fitted  out  at  Honfleur.  In  early  April 
1608,  Pontgrave  set  sail  in  one  and 
a  few  days  later  Champlain  followed 
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in  the  other.  On  June  3,  both  met  at 
Tadousac  but  under  very  unhappy 
conditions.  Here  Pontgrave  had  en- 
countered some  Basque  fur  traders, 
and  in  his  determination  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  the  monopoly  brought 
about  trouble  in  which  he  and  two 
others  were  wounded  and  another 
killed.  The  victors  boarded  his  ship 
and  took  possession  of  his  arms  and 
ammunition.  Champlain,  instead  of 
fighting,  persuaded  the  Basques  to  re- 
linquish the  things  taken  and  to  agree 
to  a  final  settlement  of  difficulties  in 
the  courts  of  France. 

Before  completely  recovering  from 
his  wound,  Pontgrave  began  system- 
atic trade  with  the  Montagnais  In- 
dians. Champlain,  on  the  other  hand, 
pushed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  looking 
for  a  site  suitable  for  the  proposed 
colony.  A  four  days'  journey  up  this 
beautiful  stream  brought  him  to  the 
sloping  forest-covered  ground  near 
the  steep  cliffs  on  which  now  stands 
the  proud  city  of  Quebec.  The  place 
being  of  ready  access  from  the  river 
and  easy  to  defend  from  the  rear,  fit- 
tingly suggested  itself  for  settlement 
purposes.  On  July  3,  Champlain  dis- 
embarked and  at  once  set  about  laying 
off  his  new  solony.  The  space,  at 
present  occupied  by  the  market  place 
in  lower  Quebec,  was  cleared  of  its 
nut  trees  and  a  beginning  was  made 
of  the  now  romantic  City  of  Steeples. 
Necessary  forts  and  other  buildings 
were  soon  erected,  surrounded  by 
mote  and  palisade  as  a  protection 
against  possible  raids  from  Indians  or 
jealous  intruding  fur  traders. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Pontgrave 
was  successfully  securing  his  car°o  of 
rich  skins  and,  before  heavy  winter 
weather  set  in,  was  making  across  the 
Atlantic  for  France.  His  special  duty 
was  to  obtain  furs  and  carry  them  to 
France  and  to  return  with  necessary 
supplies  for  the  colonv.  But  Cham- 
plain knew  full  well  that  the  success 
of  the  new  settlement  depended 
largelv  upon  its  own  maintenance,  in- 
dependent of  help  from    the    mother 


country.  In  consequence,  he  turned 
early  attention  to  tilling  soil  and  plant- 
ing crops.  Notwithstanding  the  near- 
ness of  winter  he  sowed  wheat  in  early 
October,  rye  about  the  middle  of  the 
same  month,  and  on  the  24th  began 
planting  vineyards. 

November  brought  snows  and  the 
beginning  of  real  winter.  Friendly 
natives  with  stores  of  eels  and  dried 
moose,  pitched  their  winter  camp  in 
close  proximity  to  the  French  fort. 
By  so  doing  they  felt  themselves  more 
secure  against  hostile  attacks  from 
enemy  Iroquois.  These  Indian  neigh- 
bors proved  of  great  value  to  the 
white  men  during  the  very  severe  win- 
ter in  which  nearly  all  the  colonists 
were  stricken  down  with  scurvy.  Of 
the  twenty-eight  Frenchmen,  fifteen 
died  of  this  loathsome  disease  and  five 
succumbed    to    dysentery.       By    late 


ALGONQUINS     MAKING     A     CANOE. 

June  only  four  of  the  eight  survivors 
were  well  enough  to  journey  down  to 
Tadousac  and  welcome  Pontgrave 
who  had  just  returned  from  France 
with  fresh  supplies  and  new  colonists. 
Champlain  was  one  of  the  fortunate 
four. 

Pontgrave  remained  at  Tadousac  to 
care  for  trading  interests  and  Cham- 
plain with  fresh  supplies  and  new- 
comers returned  to  Quebec.  A  few 
clays  later,  on  July  18.  1609,  he  headed 
an  expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence  for 
the  purpose  of  making  explorations 
into  unknown  regions.  However,  be- 
fore long  the  explorers  came  upon 
some  two  or  three  hundred  Huron, 
Montagnais,    and    Algonquin    Indians 
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then  enroute  to  Quebec  to  get  their 
"white  brothers"  to  join  in  a  journey 
southward  into  the  Iroquois'  terri- 
tory. We  recall  that  on  his  former 
visit,  Champlain,  for  trading,  coloniz- 
ing, and  proselyting  purposes,  had 
aligned  himself  with  these  more 
northern  Indians  and  consequently 
against  the  powerful  tribes  to  the 
south.  Evidently  this  compact  still 
held   good,     for     Champlain     readily 


CHAMPLAIN  S  PICTURE  OF  QUEBEC. 
(Made  in  1613) 

joined  his  neighbor  Indians  on  their 
expedition  into  hostile  "hunting 
grounds."  In  all  probabilitv.  how- 
ever, his  main  object  in  this  and  fu- 
ture war  hikes  was  in  realitv  one  of 
exploration  and  discovery  and  not  of 
battle  and  conquest.  In  this  important 
respect  he  differe  1  materially  from 
his  red-skinned  allies. 

Champlain  returned  with  the  host 
of  Indians  to  Quebec  where  thev  en- 
gaged in  riotous  feasting  and  dancing 
preparatory  to  journeying  into  the  en- 
emy's territory.  The  28th  of  July 
witnessed  a  dozen  Frenchmen  and  the 
horde  of  gaily  dressed  warriors  leave 
Quebec  and  pull  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
They  crossed  Lake  St.  Peter  and  then 
made  for  the  mouth  of  St.  John 
River.  While  camped  here,  to  allow 
for  hunting  and  fishing,  a  bitter  quar- 
rel arose  among  the  Indians  resulting 
in  more  than  half  returning  to- their 
kinsmen  and  homes.  Those  remain- 
ing paddled  up  the  St.  Johns  River  in 


their  canoes  while  Champlain  and 
companions  followed  in  a  shallop. 
Upon  reaching  certain  swift  rapids, 
the  shallop  was  sent  back  to  Quebec 
and  then  Champlain,  with  two  white 
associates,  adopted  the  Indian  meth- 
od and  traveled  in  a  canoe. 

After  many  days  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, the  painted  braves  and  their  three 
white  allies  finally  reached  the  anx- 
iously looked-for  lake.  And  now  that 
they  were  within  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory, it  became  expedient  to  camp  un- 
der cover  by  day  and  stealthily  travel 
by  night.  By  so  doing  they  succeede  1 
without  molestation  in  reaching  a 
point  just  above  the  noted  promontory 
upon  which  proudly  stands  our  mod- 
ern Fort  Ticonderoga.  At  this  point. 
on  the  night  of  July  29,  the  invaders 
sighted  a  big  fleet  of  Iroquois  canoes. 
The  canoes  immediately  put  to  shore 
and  their  surprised  occupants  found 
shelter  among  the  trees.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  the  otherwise 
quiet  woodlands  were  kept  fairly  alive 
with  defiant  and  blood-curdling  war 
yells.       The    allies    quickly     fastened 
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their'  own  canoes  together  and  with 
equal  demoniac  hoots  and  yells  an- 
swered their  tree-sheltered  enemies. 

At  daybreak  both  forces  were  on 
land  stealthily  fighting  from  ambush- 
ing trees  and  brushes.  During  the 
fray.  Champlain  and  two  companions. 
protected  by  helmets  and  breastplates. 
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dared  into  the  open.  The  sight  of 
such  strange  beings  so  peculiarly  clad 
certainly  astonished  the  superstitious 
Iroquois.  The  white  men  fired  their 
harquebuses  and  with  "noise  and 
smoke"  brought  down  the  plumed 
chief  and  two  husky  warriors.  Such 
miraculous  killing  sent  terror  through 
the  remaining  Iroquois  and  all  broke 
for  the  woods  in  excited  disorder. 
Thus  these  three  Europeans,  the  first 
to  ever  venture  into  this  wilderness, 
won  the  battle  for  their  "red  brothers" 
in  a  manner  that  was  surprisingly 
easy.  This  victory,  though  easy, 
proved  in  reality  a  beginning  of  in- 
tense hatreds  which  finally  avenged 
themselves  in  the  blood  of  hundreds 
of   Frenchmen. 

Three  days  were  spent  on  the  lake 
shore  in  celebration  of  the  victory. 
Captives  were  so  inhumanly  tortured 
that  Champlain  protested  and  argued 
for  mercy.  He  finally  won  out  by 
gaining  consent  to  shoot  the  victims 
and  thus  save  them  from  further  pain 
and  suffering. 

When  the  celebration  was  ended, 
the  victors,  with  trophies  of  war, 
launched  their  canoes  and  paddled  for 
home.      After   leaving  the  lake,   now 


known  as  Lake  Champlain,  they  made 
for  the  swift  rapids  which  had  proved 
a  harrier  to  Champlain's  shallop.  Here 
the  Algonquins  and  Hurons  parted 
with  their  white  allies  and  took  the 
shortest  routes  to  their  respective  wig- 
wam settlements.  The  Frenchmen, 
accompanied  by  the  Montagnais, 
rowed  down  the  river  streams  "at  the 
rate  of  seventy-five  to  ninety  miles 
per  day." 

Shortly  after  they  reached  Quebec, 
word  came  that  a  vessel  late  from 
France  had  just  anchored  at  Ta- 
dousac.  The  distance  down  to  the 
ship  was  soon  covered  by  the  anxious 
colonists  and  there,  according  to  ex- 
pectations, some,  though  not  including 
Champlain,  were  greeted  by  wives  and 
children  from  abroad.  In  this  arrival 
of  women  and  little  ones  we  see  evi- 
dence of  transferring  home  interests 
from  France  and  consequently  of  real 
determined  effort  to  establish  a  per- 
manent colony  in  the  New  World. 
When  appropriate  greetings  and  cere- 
monies were  over,  the  reunited  fam- 
ilies and  those  with  them  sailed  up 
the  river  to  Quebec  and  there  began  in 
earnest  to  master  pioneer  conditions 
as  were  found  in  the  new  settlement. 


He  Musi  Dig 


He  wanted  a  job,  and,   like  every  one   else, 

He  wanted  a  good  one,  you  know. 
Where  his  clothes  would  not  soil  and  his  clothes  would  keep  clean 

And  the  salary  mustn't  be  low. 
He  asked  for  a  pen,  but  they  gave  him  a  spade; 
And  he  half  turned  away  with  a  shrug. 
But  he   altered   his   mind,   and   seizing   the   spade — he   dug! 

He  worked  with  a  will  that  is  bound  to  succeed. 

And  the  months  and  the  years  went  along. 
The  way  it  was  rough,  and  the  labor  was  hard, 

But  his  heart  he  kept  filled  with  a  song. 
Some  jeered  him  and  sneered  at  the  task,  but  he  plugged 
Just  as  hard  as  he  ever  could  plug: 
Their  words  never  seemed  to  disturb  him  a  bit — as  he  dug. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  they  called  for  the  spade 

And  gave  him  a  pen  in  its  place. 
The  joy  of  achievement  was  sweet  to  his  taste, 

And  victory   shone   in   his   face. 
We  can't  always  get  what  we  hope  for  at  firsts — 
Success  cuts  many  queer  jigs — 
But  cne  thing  is  sure,  a  man  will  succeed — if  he  digs. 

— Selected. 


Grandma  Brent's  Easter  Lily 

By  Annie  Malin 

"Just  look,  Grandma !  Just  look 
what  Miss  Gardner  gave  me!"  Little 
Billie  Brent  rushed  into  the  room,  his 
face  bright  with  excitement  and  his 
breath  coming  in  quick  gasps  from 
the  exertion  of  running  up  three  flights 
of   rickety  stairs. 

"For  mercy  sake !"  said  Grandma 
Brent,  "a  flower  catalogue,  and  a 
pretty  one,   too." 

Grandma  was  almost  as  excited  as 
little  Billy.  She  loved  every  growing 
thing  and  for  years  had  lived  in  the 
country  where  she  had  a  flower  gar- 
den which  was  a  source  of  constant 
delight. 

For  five  years  now  she  had  lived  in 
the  heart  of  a  crowded  city  and  the 
only  green  things  seen  by  her  in  sum- 
mer or  winter  were  the  few  geran- 
iums which  tried  hard  to  live  in  the 
one  little  window  of  that  dreary  ten- 
ement room. 

She  was  so  old  and  feeble  that  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  go  up  and 
down  stairs,  and  little  Billy  was  the 
only  bright  spot  in  her  existence. 

Billy's  father  worked  when  he  had 
the  opportunity  and  did  the  best  he 
could,  but  work  was  scarce  and  just 
now  he  had  gone  away,  so  that  the 
two,  the  feeble  old  lady  and  the  almost 
equally  helpless  child,  were  alone. 

Grandma  sat  looking  at  the  colored 
plates  of  the  catalogue  with  child-like 
enthusiasm.  It  was  autumn  and  the 
book  was  filled  almost  wholly  with  the 
pictures  of  hyacinths,  tulips  and  sim- 
ilar plants. 


She  took  the  stump  of  an  old  pen- 
cil and  checked  off  each  plant  and 
bulb  that  took  her  fancy,  telling  Billy 
as  she  did  so  which  ones  she  had  in 
her  garden  at  home. 

Presently  she  came  to  a  page  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  colored  picture 
of  an  Easter  Lily,  its  beautiful 
trumpet-shaped  blossoms,  and  green 
leaves  drawing  exclamations  of  de- 
light from  Billy,  and  his  grandmother. 

"Do  they  grow  just  like  that,  grand- 
mother?" asked  the  boy. 

"Just  exactly,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
they  blossom  at  Easter  time  and  peo- 
ple take  them  to  the  churches  and  the 
preachers  tell  about  the  Savior  rising 
from  the  dead ;  and  how  the  angels 
had  rolled  the  stone  away  from  the 
door  of  the  tomb  so  that  He  could 
come  out  and  show  Himself,  before 
He  ascended  to  Heaven. 

"But  why  do  they  call  it  the  Easter 
Lily?"  asked  Billy.  "Did  the  angels 
speak  through  the  trumpet  of  it,  like 
Polly  Andrews  does1  through  her 
grandmother's    ear-trumpet?" 

Grandma  Brent  laughed  as  she 
patted  Billy's  head. 

"What  a  queer  little  chap  you  are, 
Billy,  but  perhaps  they  did — who 
knows,"  and  Grandma  turned  to  the 
next  page. 

"Let's  pretend  we're  going  to  send 
for  all  the  ones  you've  marked,  grand- 
ma," said  Billy.  "Let's  put  them  all 
down  just  as  you  used  to  when  you 
had  a  garden." 

So  the  old  lady  made  out  the  list  on 
the  order-blank — and  a  long  list  it  was 
— and  they  were  happy  as  two  chil- 
dren, and  a  long  list  it  was. 

When  it  was  finished  Billy  folded  it 
carefully      and      placed      it      in      the 
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addressed   envelope  which  accompan- 
ied the  order  blank. 

"I  wish  we  could  send  it  off  and  get 
all  the  bulbs,"  said  Billy. 

"But  there  would  have  to  be  the 
money  inside  and  a  stamp  on  the  out- 
side," explained  Grandma,  as  she 
arose  to  prepare  their  frugal  supper. 

Billy's  thoughts  were  busy  as  she 
hobbled  about  the  room. 

He  could  not  write,  but  he  could 
print  letters  fairly  well,  and  a  daring 
plan  had  entered  his  curly  head. 

He  laboriously  printed  a  message 
on  the  back  of  the  order  blank,  watch- 
ing carefuly  lest  Grandma  should  no- 
tice him,  and  this  is  what  he  wrote: 

"Grandma  hasn't  munny  to  send  for 
the  rest,  but  i  put  my  dime  in  for  an 
easter  lily,  like  the  wun  in  the  book, 
she  can't  go  down  stairs  to  see  enny 
an'  i  want  to  see  if  i  can  speke  thru 
the  trumpet  like  the  angels  did  to 
Testis  wen  they  woke  him  up. 

Billy." 

When  Billy  had  finished  he  re- 
placed the  blank  in  the  envelope  and 
wrapping  his  precious  dime  in  a  bit  of 
paper  he  put  that  in,  too,  then  care- 
fully moistening  the  flap  he  sealed  it 
up,  and  slipped  out. 

He  must  get  a  stamp  to  put  on  the 
outside  just  as  Grandma  had  ex- 
plained, but  Billy  scarcely  knew  where 
to  get  one, 

Fortunately  Miss  Gardner  was  on 
the  stairs,  and  to  her  Billy  made 
known  his  need  of  a  stamp. 

Miss  Gardner  often  visited  the 
poor  people  of  this  district  and  was 
well  and  favorably  known  as  a  slum- 
worker. 

"Did  Grandma  tell  you  to  mail  this, 
Billy?"  she  asked. 

"No  ma'am,"  answered  Billy,  it's 
going  to  be  a  s'prise  to  Grandma,  and 
my  dime's  in  it,  and  Grandma  says  it 
must  have  a  stamp  on  it." 

"All  right, Billy,"  said  Miss  Gardner. 
"1  have  a  stamp  in  my  purse.  We  will 
put  it  on  and  I'll  mail  it  for  you  my- 
self. Are  you  sure  Grandma  put  her 
name  and  address  in  it," 


"Oh,  yes,"  said  Billy;  "she  read  it 
off  to  me  just  right,  like  she  was  going 
to  send   it. 

And  that  was  how  the  order  came 
to  be  sent  that  caused  a  little  ripple  of 
laughter  among  the  people  whose  duty 
it  was  to  fill  the  orders  for  a  well- 
known  firm. 

The  young  girl  who  opened  Billy's 
letter  spelled  it  out  almost  laboriously 
as  Billy  had  written  it. 

When  she  finished  she  passed  it  on 
to  her  neighbor,  who  in  turn  passed  it 
to  the  next. 

When  it  reached  the  hands  of  Mary 
Bennett,  she  smiled  too,  but  it  was 
a  smile  that  was  close  to  tears. 

"Poor  little  chap,"  she  said  to  her- 
self ;  "he  shan't  be  disappointed  if  I 
have  to  go  without  my  dinner  every 
day  for  a  week,"  and  she  laid  the  letter 
on  the  shelf  behind  her. 

"Going  to  send  a  "special,"  for  a 
dime?"  asked  the  girl  next  to  her. 

"I'm  going  to  send  a  'special,' 
that's  a  sure  thing,"  answered  Mary 
firmly. 

And  in  spite  of  the  railery  of  her  fel- 
low-workers, she  chose  the  very  larg- 
est bulb  she  could  find,  taking  great 
pains  to  wrap  and  address  it,  and  pay- 
ing the  extra  money  from  her  own 
shabby  purse. 

A  few  days  later  Billy  rushed  into 
the  room  even  more  out  of  breath  than 
on  the  day  upon  which  he  brought  the 
catalogue  to  his  Grandmother. 

"It's  come,  Grandma,  it's  come,"  he 
shouted. 

"Merc}'  me,  Billy."  exclaimed 
Grandma  Brent,  "what's  come?" 

"Why  your  Easter  Lily,  Grandma," 
said  Billy.  "I  sent  my  dime  in  the 
letter  and  Miss  Gardner  put  a  stamp 
on  it,  and  now  the  postman  gave  it 
to  me.  Hurrv  and  undo  it.  Grandma, 
please  hurrv,"  and  the  excited  little 
fellow  ran  for  a  knife  with  which  to 
cut  the  string  which  grandma  with 
trembling  fingers  was  trying  to  untie. 

"Well,  of  all  things."  was  Grand- 
ma's comment  as  the  fine  "special"' 
was    exposed    to    view.       "It's    sure 
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enough  an  Easter  Lily  and  the  largest 
one  I  ever  did  see,"  apid  the  per- 
plexed old  lady  looked  from  Billy  to 
the  bulb  and  back  again. 

On  a  printed  slip,  inside,  were  ex- 
plicit directions  for  the  planting  and 
care  of  Easter  Lilies,  and  what  a  time 
the  two  had  in  choosing  a  tin  can  of 
the  most  suitable  size.. 

Then  Billy  was  sent  to  find  some 
good  earth,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Tom  Dodd,  the  janitor,  he  managed 
to  get  the  best,  for  after  the  precious 
bulb  had  been  planted  and  watered 
and  put  in  a  dark  closet  for  the  re- 
quired time,  when  at  last  it  was 
brought  out  and  placed  in  the  window 
which  was  washed  clean  as  could  be 
for  its  benefit,  it  grew,  as  Grandma 
Brent  expressed  it,  "like  all  pos- 
sessed." 

All  through  the  dreary  winter  days, 
and  then  when  at  last  Spring  came 
and  Easter  Sunday  was  but  a  few  days 
away,  the  beautiful  plant  was  a  sight 
to  behold,  the  leaves,  glossy  and  green, 
and  the  buds  growing  longer  and 
whiter. 

Over  and  over  again  the  little  boy 
and  the  old  Grandmother  counted 
them.  There  were  seven,  and  Billy 
said,  "I'd  like  them  all  to  come  out  at 
once,   Grandma." 

"It's  all  right,  whichever  way  it  is," 
was  Grandma's  reply.  "If  they  come 
out  one  at  a  time  they'll  last  all  the 
longer." 

And  then  when  Easter  was  nearly 
there,  Grandma  Brent's'  mind  received 
a  shock. 

She  had  been  telling  Billy  once 
more  the  story  of  Easter.  And  he  sat 
there  with  his  head  on  one  side,  his 
eyes  watching  her  face  as  she  told 
him  of  the  Savior's  death,  a  sacrifice 
for  others. 

Then  the  thought  came  that  dis- 
turbed her.  She  had  been  selfish.  In 
watching  the  growth  of  her  beloved 
Lily  she  had  forgotten  that  of  the 
dozens  of  poor  people  in  the  tenement, 
not  one  had  an  Easter  Lilv. 

The  Savior  had  given  all,  even  His 


life,  to  bless  others,  and  she  had  sel- 
fishly enjoyed  herself,  without  a 
thought  of  others,  except  Billy. 

After  Billy  had  gone  out,  she  sat 
tor  a  long  time,  thinking  deeply. 
What  should  she  do? 
Did  some  of  her  neighbors  need  it 
more  than  she  did.  She  had  so  little, 
yet  no,  she  was  greatly  blessed.  She 
had  Billy  and  his  father,  and  a  roof  to 
protect  her  from  the  storm. 

Just  then  Billy  came  in.  "What  do 
you  think,  Grandma?  Tom  Dodd  hurt 
ln's  leg  and  has  to  sit  with  it  stretched 
out  and  he'll  have  to  go  on  crutches 
for  a  long  time,  and  he  feels  just 
''read ful  about  it,"  and  then  Billy  ran 
over  to  the  window. 

"It's  out,  it's  out!"  he  cried,  and 
sure  enough  one  lonely  blossom  had 
opened  and  its  fragrance  was  stealing 
over  the  little  room. 

"Then  Grandma  Brent  arose  stiffly 
and  went  over  to  the  window.  She 
looked  at  the  lily  a  moment  in  silence. 
Billy,  too,  looked  at  it  from  all  sides, 
then  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "Do  you 
s'pose  the  angels  do  talk  through  'em 
Grandma?" 

Grandma  looked  at  Billy  with  a  cur- 
ious light  in  her  eyes. 

"Seems  to  me,  Billy  Brent,"  she  said 
slowly,  "that  flower  says  it  wants  to 
go  to  Tom  Dodd's'  room  to  cheer  the 
old  man  up  a  bit.  You  must  carry  it 
to  him,  Billy,  with  my  love." 

Billy  stared  at  his  Grandmother  in 
unbelieving  amazement. 

"Give  it  to  Tom  Dodd,  Grandma?" 
he  said  with  quivering  lips,  "do  vou 
mean  to  give  it  to  him?" 

"Take  it  right  along  Billy,"  was  the 
reply,  and  as  he  saw  the  look  of  de- 
termination in  her  eyes  he  prepared 
to  obey. 

Taking  the  precious  plant  in  bis 
arms  he  went  slowly  out  of  the  room. 
When  he  reached  the  rickety  stairs  he 
sat  down  to  wipe  away  the  tears,  and 
just  then  Miss  Gardner  came  briskly 
up. 

When  she  saw  Billy  sitting  there 
crying,    the    plant    beside    him.     she 
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paused  in  astonishment.  In  reply  to 
her  questions  Billy  told  her  of  Tom 
Dodd's  misfortune  and  of  his  Grand- 
mi  ither's  words. 

"Never  mind  clear,"  she  said  cheer- 
fully. "Let  us  take  it,  Tom,  as  she 
said." 

The  two  were  soon  in  the  janitor's 
room,  Billy  with  the  Lily  in  his  arms, 
and  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  Miss  Gard- 
ner with  a  cheerful  greeting.  Between 
them  they  told  the  story  of  Grandma 
Brent's  sacrifice. 

"Law  sakes,  Billy,"  he  exclaimed, 
"I  couldn't  think  of  taking  the  flower 
from  that  poor  feeble  old  Grand- 
mother of  yourn ;  you  just  carry  it 
back  to  her." 

"Now,  Mr.  Dodd,"  said  wise  Miss 
Gardner,  "we  mustn't  forget  that 
Grandma  Brent  wishes  to  do  this." 

"She  said  the  angels  told  her  to  do 
it,"  added  Billy,  with  a  sob,"  and  to- 
morrow's Easter,  and  it  looks  as  if 
some  more'll  be  out." 

Then  Miss  Gardner  formed  a  plan, 
and  Billy  smiled  through  his  tears,  as 
he  listened. 

"You  just  tell  your  Gran'ma,"  said 
Tom  Dodd,  "that  the  sight  of  that 
there  flower  has  done  me  the  world  of 
good,  and  I  shan't  forgit  her  kind- 
ness." 

"Just  to  think  of  that  poor  old  soul 
giving  that  lily  up  to  me,  makes  me 
feel  like  cryin'  myself,"  he  confided 
to  Miss  Gardner;  "and  I  did  feel 
mighty  blue  sittin'  here  by  myself, 
thinkin'  of  my  troubles.  Last  Easter 
I  had  my  wife  with  me." 

"Now  remember,  Mr.  Dodd,  I'll 
come  for  the  lily  in  an  hour," 
reminded  Miss  Gardner  a  few  minutes 
later  when  she  had  done  what  she 
could  for  the  old  man's  comfort,  "and 
then  you  can  watch  the  clock  and  look 
at  the  names  I  have  written,  and  so 
in  fancy  go  into  every  room  of  the 
tenement  with  me  and  the  flower,  and 
see  how  that  one  Easter  Lily  is  going 
to  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  everyone 
who  sees  it." 

The    morning    of    Easter    Sunday 


dawned  bright  and  sunny,  and  Grand- 
ma Brent  was  up  early. 

With  Billy's  help  she  soon  had 
breakfast  over  and  the  room  tidy,  for 
true  to  Miss  Gardner's  instructions 
Hilly  had  told  his  Grandmother  that 
she  was  going  to  call  upon  her  early. 

At  last  a  knock  was  heard  and 
Grandma  Brent  opened  the  door. 

There  on  the  step  was  the  Lily, 
four  blossoms  now  fully  opened,  and 
on  a  slip  of  paper  Grandma  read  the 
words : 

"To  Grandma  Brent,  the  one  most 
worthy  of  this  perfect  flower: 

"Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these,  so  also  have 
you  done  it  unto  me." 

Grandma  Brent  pressed  her  wrink- 
led face  to  the  fragrant  blossoms  mur- 
muring, "I  am  not  worthy,  but  I  will 
try  to  be,"  and  then  Miss  Gardner 
came  in  followed  by  those  of  the 
neighbors  who  could  not  go  to  church. 
Tom  Dodd  on  crutches,  Molly  Gordon 
who  was  lame,  Sarah  Perkins  who 
assisted  her  mother  to  a  chair,  and  a 
number  more.  Then  Miss  Gardner 
made  a  little  speech  telling  Grandma 
Brent  how  each  one  had  received 
pleasure  from  having  the  lily  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  had  all  agreed  that 
she  herself  most  deserved  it.  Then 
she  clearly  and  sweetly  told  the  story 
of  Easter-tide,  dwelling  on  the  kind- 
ness and  sweetness  of  the  Lord  and 
Savior  and  His  example  to  the  world. 

Then  with  a  hymn  of  praise  and  a 
closing  prayer  they  departed,  thanking 
Grandma  Brent  again  and  again  for 
their  pleasure. 

"Whoever  would  have  thought  of 
us  having  a  meeting  right  here  in  this 
room,"  said  Grandma  Brent. 

"Miss  Gardner,"  whispered  Billy  to 
that  lady  as  he  accompanied  her  to  the 
stairway.  "Do  you  think  the  angels 
can  speak  through  an  Easter  Lily?" 

Miss  Gardner  kissed  the  little  up- 
turned  face  as   she  answered   softly, 

"Yes,  Billy,  I  really  believe  that 
many  a  message  has  been  sent  through 
flowers." 


The  Children's  Budget  Box 


11. 


Grant  Robinson, 

Kanab,  Utah. 


Charley  Becomes  a  Missionary 

When  Charley  was  a  little  boy, 
eight  years  old,  he  lived  with  his  father 
and  mother  in  a  little  log  hut  in  the 
outskirts  of  a  small  town.  His  mother 
and  father  were  very  poor,  but  they 
loved  Charley  very  much,  and  Charley 
loved  them.  He  was  a  good  boy,  and 
went  to  church  and  studied  about  his 
Heavenly  Father.  He  always  spoke 
the  truth,  and  would  oftentimes  say, 
"I'm  going  to  be  a  missionary." 

The  boys  of  the  village  teased 
Charley,  and  called  him  a  beggar  but 
Charley  didn't  care.  One  Sunday  he 
was  called  upon  to  repeat  the  Sacra- 
ment Gem.  He  was  afraid  he  couldn't 
say  it,  but  he  knew  his  Heavenly 
Father  would  help  him,  so  he  got  up, 
his  heart  beating  fast.  He  said  it  plain 
and  distinctly.  Then  he  took  his  seat. 
After  Sunday  School  he  went  home 
happy  and  contented.  The  years 
slipped  by  and  Charley  grew  to  be  a 
big  boy. 

One  day  the  Bishop  came  and  asked 
Charley  if  he'd  become  a  missionary. 
Charley  said  "yes,"  and  with  his  moth- 
er's and  father's  consent  he  started  to 
get  ready. 

In  a  few  days  Charley  was  saying 
good   by   to   his    friends   and   parents. 


And  he  was  soon  gone.  That  night  he 
knelt  down  and  prayed  to  his  Heav- 
enly Father  and  said,  "Thanks,  dear 
Father  in  heaven,  for  helping  me  to 
be  worthy  to  become  a  missionary." 

So  Charley  is  out  in  the  field  teach- 
ing the  great  Gospel  to  the  people  of 
the  world. 

Verda  Averett, 
Age  13:     R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Rupert,  Ida 

The  Fishing  Trip 

"Let's  go  fishing,"  said  Rob  to  me ; 
and  away  we  went,  all  full  of  glee. 
At  last  we  arrived  at  the  bubbling 
brook.  I  looked  at  the  fish,  then  cast 
my  hook.  A  little  trout  saw  the  lus- 
cious worm.  He  seized  it  and  then 
began  to  squirm.  I  gave  it  a  jerk,  and 
out  from  his  home  came  the  little  trout 
on  the  luscious  worm.  I  turned  home 
my  steps  and  whistled  with  glee,  for 
at  last  I  had  caught  a  little  fishee. 
Clark  Baldwin. 

Beaver.  Utah, 


Age    13. 


Florence  Murdock, 

Luear,    Idaho. 
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Pussywillow 

Beloved  Pussywillow  why  do  you  de- 
lay? 

All  the  robins  and  blue-birds  are  on 
their  way. 

The  sun  is  shining  brightly  on  the 
morning  dew, 

Little  Pussywillow  why  don't  you 
come,  too? 


The   dandelions   are   stirring  in   their 

soft  brown  beds. 
The  dainty  blue  violets  are  lifting  their 

heads. 
The  tender  green  leaves  have  thrown 

off  their  cloak, 
So  come,  Pussywillow,  vou  dear  little 

folk. 


Age  12. 


Melva  Reid, 
Manti,  Utah. 


The  Fisherman 

The  sun  is  slowly  rising  over  the 
tops  of  the  tall  pine  trees,  casting  its 
golden  rays  on  the  shining  waters  of  a 
clear  mountain  stream.  On  the  grassy 
bank  stands  a  fisherman.  He  is 
dressed  in  a  tan-colored  suit  and 
wears  a  straw  hat  covered  with  a  blue 
mosquito-bar,  for  the  many  mosquitoes 
swarming  about  him  would  make  it 
very  unpleasant  without  a  covering 
over  his  face.  He  wears  high-topped 
rubber  boots  for  in  some  places  the 
ground  is  swampy.  Out  of  one  of  his 
T  ockets  can  be  seen  the  top  of  the  can 
in  which  he  keeps  his  bait.  Already 
over  his  left  shoulder  hangs  a  string 
of  beautiful  speckled  trout,"  for  he  be- 
gan to  fish  long  before  sunrise.  The 
stout  birch  pole  which  he  is  holding  in 
his  right  hand  reaches  far  out  into  a 
clean,  deep  pool.  The  line  jerks,  the 
fisherman  gives  a  quick  pull  and  an- 
other large  trout  is  drawn  out  of  the 
water. 

Irene  Chamberlain, 
Age  12.  Orderville,  Utah. 


Mary's  Fas!   Offering 

(A  True  Story.) 
One  Sunday  morning  a  little  girl, 
whose  name  was  Mary,  wanted  to  go 
to  Sunday  school  very  badly.  Mary's 
mother  said  she  didn't  know  how  she 
could  get  there  that  morning,  because 
the  train  wouldn't  run  for  two  or  three 
weeks  on  account  of  the  tracks  being 
washed  away  by  the  floods.  Besides 
it  was  six  miles  to  the  meetinghouse. 
Mary  said,  "Mamma,  I  think  we  can 
walk  there,  if  we  take  our  time.  Be- 
sides, it  is  fast  Sunday  and  I  would 
like  to  pay  a  fast  offering." 

Mary  told  her  mother  that  she  did 
not  have  any  money,  but  she  had  three 
little  bunnies.  Their  names  were 
Buffy,  Fluffy  and  Ruffy.  So  Mary 
said  she  would  take  Ruffy. 

She  carried  the  rabbit  in  her  arms 
all  the  way.  When  she  got  there 
Mary  took  it  to  the  Bishop ;  but  the 
Bishop  shook  his  head  and  said,  "No 
we  can't  handle  it."  It  made  Mary 
feel  very  bad,  but  presently  she  re- 
membered a  poor  widow,  so  she  gave 
Ruffy  to  her.  It  made  Mary  feel  very 
happy  that  Sunday  for  the  poor  widow 
was  thankful  for  it,  and  Mary  knew 
she  was.  Ruth  Sidwell. 

Age  11.  Encanto,  Cal. 

A  Western  Sunset 

The  sun  was  setting  low  behind  the 
hills  and  everything  seemed  wrapped 
in  silence.  The  hills  and  valley  all 
reflected  the  gorgeous  glow.  Above 
the  hills  you  could  see  the  beautiful 
colors  for  hours  and  hours,  and  the 
flaming  sky  filled  the  hoary  crags  with 
its  beautiful  colors. 

Now  the  sky  has  turned  to  pink  and 
gold  with  blue  and  purple  shades, 
while  the  light  of  evening  fades  away. 
You  can  see  the  beautiful  colors  shin- 
ing on  the  lake,  turning  it  to  a  sheet 
of  moving  gold. 

I  thing  this  sunset  has  more  living 
colors  than  the  rainbow. 

Clara  Einzinger, 
Age  14.  Montpelier,  Idaho. 


A  REAL  r.UNNY  PAINTING    AN  EASTER  EGG. 

Courtesy  X.  )'.  Times.      . 

The  Touch  of  the  Master  Hand  Three  times  lie  finished  and  thrice  was 

rebuked. 

The  student  was  famed  and  skilled  in  At    last,    with    his   pen,    for    it    didn't 

his  art.  suit, 

He  painted  a  picture  with  hand  and  The    critic    marked    and    spoiled    the 

heart.  work  so  grand, 
A  piece  of  beauty,  where  'twas  hard  to  Saying,  "It  lacks  the  touch  of  a  mas- 
trace  ter's  hand." 
A    blemish,   or  a   fault,  or  ought  but  And   so   our  lives  and   our   souls   arc 

grace.  quite  dead, 

The  picture  he  took   for  the  master's  If  not  by  the   Father's  light  they  arc 

praise,  led. 

But  low  sank  his  heart  at  the  critic's  Lives  may  look  gay,  but   are  as   un- 

gaze.  fertile  sand 

"Tis  well,"  said  the  master,  "but  yet  If   they   lack  the   touch   of   the    Mas- 

not  done  ;  ter's  hand. 

The  best,  I  see,  you  have  hardly  be-  Madge  Fullmer, 

gun."  Wallsburg,  Utah.         Age  16. 


G 


.Dandy,  the  Calico  Cat 


c^/\. 


n  7° 

FTER  their  happy  summer,  the  children 
were  very  busy  with  their  ^^^^  and 
lessons.  Even  little  Joan  went  to 
kindergarten,  and  J^L.  rolled  her  (f|, 
on  the  nursery  floor  and  cut  her  teeth 


on  her  rubber  CP,  and  was  every  bit  as  busy  as  the  rest. 
As  for  Ip£>%  he  had  to  lap  up  a  <^2>  of  milk  three 
times  a  day,  and  wash  his  face  every  time,  and  he  had  to 
run  round  after  his  f   and  watch  for  yTs£S  every  night 

by  the  nursery  ^E5Sp '"'*  ^°  ^V  were  a^  reacty  f°r 
a  grand  holiday  at  Christmas  time.  Christmas  Day  was 
bright  with  %Q)%  and  snow.  The  house  was  gay  with 
5&=^  and,  oh,  what  wonderful  things  were  in  the 

•       Art  •         £ 

Christmas   Vl  H    and  on  the  Christmas     ^  The 

children  could  hardly  wait  to  play  with 
their  new  toys.  But  first  there  was 
dinner  with  ^L^>  and    ciJ|>     and  then 

1  to   take  to 


there  were   Christmas  < 

Cook  and  Katy  and  Otto  in  the  kitchen, 

and  then  at  last  they  carried  the  toys  up  to  the  nursery 

and  made  ready  for  a  fine  play.     Betty  and  Joan  set 

their  ^^^  up  prim  and  straight  in  their  lAlBJH  Billy 


Apr.  iqi6 


DANDAY,  TUP  CALICO  CAT 
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put  hisj|g^SSon  the  track  and  loaded  his  express- 
[Q^^f  Bobby  wound  his  S^  and  set  up  his  &J$^R 
and  Baby  planted  her  woolly  J&|£  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  when  Ting-a-ling !  went  the 
door-  ^,  and  they  all  trooped  down- 
stairs to  see  Grandmother.  When  she 
was  gone,  up  they  ran  again.  Highty- 
tighty!  What  had  happened!  The 
had  run  off  the  track  and  tumbled  in  a  heap, 
iwere  knocked  down,  the  M^f  was  un- 
wound, the*  express^S^jO  had  run  over  the  woolly 
•^^^y^and  the^^^^- na<^  fainted  away  and  fallen 
flat  on  the  floor!  "Oh  dear,  oh  my!"  cried  Betty 
and  Joan,  and  "Ph  —  ew!"  cried  Billy  and  Bobby 
"  Somebody  has  been  playing  with  our  toys !  cried 
all  four  together.  "But  who 
could   it   be?"   wondered    Betty. 


Then  a  little  3^/yr  came  peeping 

at    her    from    behind    the    door. 

"Oho!'       laughed      Betty. 

"We  mustn't  be  cross  for<4^S 

wanted   to  have   Christmas,    too. 

I   know    who    has    been    playing    with    our   toys!" 

And   who  was    it    but    the    little    Calico    Cat!', 


Hopeless 

lie:  "Be  candid  and  tell  me  when  yon 
want  nic  to  go." 

She :  "It's  a  couple  of  hours  too  late 
for  that." 

She  Advertises 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  advertising," 
said  a  great  advertising  expert.  "I  im- 
pute a  great  part  of  my  own  success  to  it. 

"When  a  duck  lays  an  egg,"  he  said, 
"she  waddles  back  to  the  duck  pond  in 
indifferent  silence.  But  when  a  hen  lays 
an  egg  her  frantic  cackles  make  it 
known." 

"The  hen  advertises. 

"And  that,  my  dear  friends,  is  why  the 
world  eats  hen's  eggs  instead  of  duck 
eggs!" 

A  New  Definition 

"Now,  Dorothy,"  said  the  teacher  to  a 
small  pupil,  "can  you  tell  me  what  a 
panther   is?" 

"Yeth,  ma'am,  "  lisped  Dorothy.  "A 
panther  ith  a  man  that  makths  panths." 
— Chicago  News. 

An  Apt  Pupil 

"Well,  Dinah,  how  are  you  and  your 
new  husband  getting  along?" 

"Firs'  rate,  Miss  Betty.  I  been  'gree- 
ably  'sprised  in  dat  man." 

"Does  he  treat  you  all  right?" 

"Yessum.  He  sho  do,  and  I  ain't  had 
ter  hit  Mm  but  one  time.  I  never  seed  er 
nigger  learn  as  quick  as  he  do." — Birm- 
ingham Age-Herald. 

First  Hand  Information 

It  has  been  dubiously  affirmed  that  a 
disciple  of  Mrs.  Eddy  once  found  a  little 
boy  crying  by  the  roadside  and  asked 
him  what  the  matter  was.  With  much 
blubbering  and  moaning  he  managed  to 
tell  her  that  he  had  eaten  some  green 
apples   and  was  suffering  pain. 

"But,  1113'  little  man,  you  are  not  really 
suffering.  You  only  think  so,"  said  this 
metaphysical  "Good  Samaritan." 

"Excuse  me  for  contradicting  you;  but 
I've  got  inside  information,"  the  boy  re- 
plied. 


Easy. 

Artist's  Wife  (during  quarrel):  "You 
were  quite  obscure  before  I  married  you." 

Artist:  "You  didn't  have  any  trouble 
in  finding  me." 

Mistaken  Identity. 

Male  Straphanger:  "Madam,  you  are 
standing  on  my  foot." 

Female  Ditto:  "Beg  pardon,  sir.  i 
thought  it  belonged  to  the  man  sitting 
down." — Boston  Transcript. 

He  Knew  Where  it  Was. 

"Are  you  in  pain,  my  little  man?  '  asked 
the  kind  old  gentleman. 

"No,"  answered  the  boy;  "the  pain's  in 
me." 

Sounds  Reasonable. 

Professor  (in  history):  "How  was 
Alexander  II  of  Russia  killed?" 

Freshman:     "By  a  bomb." 

Professor:  "How  do  you  account  for 
that?" 

Freshman:     "It  exploded." 

And  With  Little  Effcrt. 

"It's  wonderful  what  some  insects  can 
do.  A  grasshopper  can  jump  one  hun- 
dred times   its  length." 

"That's  nothing;  I  once  saw  a  wasp 
raise  a  two  hundfed  pound  man  three  feet 
on   the  ground/' — Boston   Post. 

Uncfer  Sea  Warfare. 

Mrs.  Porpoi§g(meeting  friend  in  North 
Sea):  "You're  looking  well,  my  dear.  And 
how's  your  husband?" 

Mrs.  Whale  (beginning  to  blubber): 
"Poor  fellow.     He's  gone  all  to  pieces!" 

Mrs.  Purpose:  "Dear  me!  What  hap- 
pened to  him?" 

Mrs.  Whale:  "One  evening  at  twi- 
light he  mistook  a  torpedo  for  something 
edible !" — Puck. 

The  Pass  Word. 

Sentry:     "Halt!     Who  goes  there?" 

Voice:     "Chaplain." 

Sentry:     "Pass,  Charlie;  all's  well." 


A  Combination 

at  Price  You 

Can't  Beat 

The  Juvenile 
InsTxudtor 

Has  arranged  for  a 
supply  of  the  Books 
below  to  sell  to  our 
readers  at  a  price 
that  cannot  be  re- 
sisted. 

You  Need  the  Books 

THE  BACK  YARD  FARMER 

By  Willard  Bolte 

SUCCESS  WITH  HENS 
By  Robert  Joos 

MAKING  THE  FARM  PAY 

By  C.  C.  Bowsfield 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF 

MORMONISM 

By  John  Henry  Evans 

Regular  Price  of  Each  is  $1.00 
OUR  OFFER  TO  YOU 

ANY  ONE $1.00  Postpaid 

ANY  TWO $1.75  Postpaid 

ANY  THREE $2.25  Postpaid 

ALL  FOUR $2.50  Postpaid 

Send  in  your  order  NOW,  and  send 
money  with  it. 

Address 

The  Juvenile 
Inslxudtor 

44  East  on  South  Temple  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Religious  Education  in  the  Family 

By    HENRY   F.    COPE 
Secretary   of   the   Religious   Education 
Association 
Lyman  Abbott  says — 

"Imparts  to  parenthood  a  new  meaning 
and  to  the  home  a  new  value." 

Price  $1.25,  uet  plus  postage,  weight  21  ox. 

The  Problems  of  Boyhood 

By  FRANKLIN  W.  JOHNSON 

Principal  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

High   School 

Recommended  by   the  "Committee  on  Class 
Work"   for  class   leaders   of  the   Y. M.M.I. A. 

President  George  H.  Brimhall  says — 

"A  great  help  to  every  father  in  the 
United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  its  value 
as  an  aid  to  teachers  in  our  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  as  well  as  our  Sunday  Schools." 
Priee   $1.00   net   plus    postage,   weight   1    lb. 

ORDER  TODAY 

for  your  home  or  for  your  boys  from 

The  Deseret  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
UNION  Book  Store  or 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

Chicago  Illinois 


FRESH  FOOD— 

Carefully  Cooked  is  what  you  get 

to  eat  at  the 


Sparey 
Mehse 
Cafe 


am 


4  EAST  SECOND  SOUTH 
Salt  Lake  City 

With  our  modern  fa- 
cilities we    can    feed 
the  conference  crowds 
easily. 


Your  visit  to  Salt  Lake  is  not  complete  unless 
you  visit  our  Sanitary  Kitchen. 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


Upon  these  three  principles 

— knowing  how 
— being  willing 
— having  facilities 

is  based  the  electric  service  of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company,  and  it  is 
along  these  lines  that  the  company's  service  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection  and  economy  throughout  those  sections  of  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Colorado  served  by  the  company. 

The  electrical  development  throughout  this  territory  has  formed  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  utilization  of  the  State's  natural  resources  during  the 
past  3  years  and  has  resulted  in  bringing  an  adequate  dependable  and  econom- 
ical electric  service  to  many  communities  heretofore  unable  to  obtain  such 
service. 

UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO. 

"Efficient  Public  Service" 


GOOD  BOOKS  —  COURTEOUS  TREATMENT  -  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 

Deseret    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION    Book    Store 


44  EAST  ON  SOUTH  TEMPLE, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


i>60AWEEK 


AUTOMOBILE 


I  OFFER  this  Big  Money  and  a  FREE  Automobile  to  one  hustling'  Representative  in  each  county 
in  the  IT.  S.  This  is  not  a  contest.  Every  agent  can  get  a  FREE  Automobile  and  $60.00  a  week. 
You  don't  need  experience.  I  "want  you  to  advertise,  sell  and  appoint  sub-agents  for  the 
Robinson  Folding  Bath  Tub.  It's  a  whirlwind  seller.  Solves  the  bathing  problem.  No  plumbing, 
no  waterworks  needed.  Full  length  baths  in  any  room.  Folds  in  small  roll.  "Won't  leak.  Self- 
emptying.  Ten-year  Guarantee.  Rivals  $100  bath-room.  Never  such  a  big  seller;  never  such  a  big 
money-maker.    Never  such  a  liberal  offer  as  this.    Think!    $60.00  a  Week  and  FREE  Automobile. 

Exclusive  Territory 
100%  Profit. 


Backed  by  10 

Year  Gold  Bond 

Guarantee 


Demonstrating 
Tub  Furnished 


Sell  2  Tubs  Daily  -Make  $300.00  Monthly 

It's  easy.  You  can  do  it.  J.  H.  Brown,  N.  J.  says:  c,14  calls,  14  sales.  How's 
thai?"  ($70  profit).  R.  C.  McCartney.  Mich.,  says:  "Sold  5  tu'w  in  15  hours." 
($25  profit).  ''Sold  6  from  no.>n  to  night."  says  J.  A.  Hoinbd,  S.  D.  ($30  profit). 
Wed  Bolles  of  Idaho,  Buld  8  first  afternoon.     ($40  profit}.     H.  M.  Velzy,  N.  D., 

sold    10    in  3   days.     ($50 

iprofi'.).     W.  A.    Gloeckler, 

S.   D.,    sold   11  in   3  days. 

profit).    A.  R.  Engle.  Mont., 

L  orders  in  2  1-2  days.   (Ad- 

■s  furnished  on  request).  Ton 

o  as  well  as  these  men.     You 

sell  2  a  day.     That  means  $00 

week,  clean    profit,    and   a 

speedy  Touring  Car  Free. 

Little  capital  needed.     I 

grant   credit    to  deserving 

_.     Furnishynu  withaDemon- 

strating   Tub,    on    liberal   plan.     Yon 

of  the  homes  have  no  bath- 

Rnbinsori  Tub.     Just  show 

sales  and  immense  profits. 

t  cMay.     Get  busy.     Write 

ltomobile  offer. 

CABINET  MFG.  CO.,   TftlpHn     O 

ones  Building.  I  UlOOOi   U. 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


PREVENT  the  SMOKE  NUISANCE  by  burning 

m      "Peacock" 

THE  CLEANEST,  HOTTEST  COAL 
ON  THE  MARKET 

Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

1  3 1  South  Main  Street  Phone  Main  35 


"At  Ttie  Sign  Of  The  PeacocX" 


LURCH 


Spotless  cleaness  in  and  out  of  the 
Kitchen,  account  for  the  rapid  pop- 
ularity into  which  Hart's  Lunch  has 
grown. 

154  Main  Strut,  Salt  Lake 

*nd  mi 

520  K  and  1110  Eighth  St  ,  Sacramento 


Phone,  Main  154 


THIS  IS  THE  PLACE 

The  THOMAS  PHOTOGRAPH    STUDIO    has  scores  of  Loyal  Patrons 

among  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor.     Uniform  excellence  of 

work,  promptness  of  service,  courtesy  of  treatment  and 

fairness    of    prices,   insure    satisfaction. 

Have   your    next    Photographs   made    at  the 

THOMAS  STUDIO 

44  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


|MPLEMENT5| 

VEHICLES 


(omparw- 


DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 
W.  3.  McCORNICK 
THOMAS   R    CUTLER 

WILLIAM   SPRY 

HEBER  SCOWCROFT 

,W.  W    ARMSTRONG 

R.  P.  MORRIS 


GEO    T.   OOELL 

G.  G.   WRIGHT 

JAMES.   H.   MOYLE 

C    S.   BURTON 
JAS.   L.   WRATHALL 
MALCOLM  A.  KEY8ER 
GRANT  HAMPTON 


50 
STORES 

IN 

UTAH 

AND 

IDAHO 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


"Invest  in  Happiness— Buy" 

JUST  DAVID 

By  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER 

Author   of   Pollyanna  —  Miss  Billy  —  The  Story  of 
Marco— The  Turn  of  the  Tide— Cross  Currents  — Etc. 


"Just  David"  is  one  of  those  Books  that  bears  its  message  of  courage  and 
inspiration  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  reader.  If  you  want  to  make  a  lov- 
able, life-long  friend,  buy  and  read  this  story  of  the  boy  who  brought  happiness 
to  a  whole  village,  and  WHO  WILL  BRING  HAPPINESS  TO  YOU. 

U  Pictures  in  Tint.    $1.25  Net— By  Mail,  $1.32 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE 

44  EAST  ON  SOUTH  TEMPLE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


The  Millennial  Hymns 

of  Parley  Parker  Pratt 

Comprising  fifty  original  hymns  of  the  late  Apostle  Parley  Parker  Pratt  pro- 
duced in  the  period  between  1835  and  1853  and  written  expressly  for  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints'  Hymn  Book.  These  hymns  make  a  graphic  presentation  of 
the  revelation  of  the  everlasting  gospel  and  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  the  last  dispensation. 

50  Inspiring  Hymns— 75  Excellent  Tunes 

The  books  are  bound  in  substantial  cloth  covers  and  printed  on  good  paper 
from  perfect  plates. 

50  cents  per  copy,  postpaid.  Special  rate  to  zvards  and  choirs.  24  copies 
for  $10.00,  postpaid ;  or  send  50  cents  for  packing  and  postage,  and  we  will 
send  24  books  for  $10.00  on  six  months  credit. 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE 

44  EAST  ON  SOUTH  TEMPLE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAir  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


Who  Does  Not  Read  The 
SATURDAY  NEWS? 


INSURE  WITH 

THE  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  UTAH 

THE  ONLY  LOCAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN  TBE 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  REGION.      UNSURPASSED 

PROTECTION  GIVEN 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  GENERAL  AGENTS 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,   UTAH 


HEBER    J.     GRANT,     PRESIDENT 
GEO.     ROMNEY,     VlCE-PflES, 
EDGAR     S.    HILLS,    TREASURER 


HORACE    G.    WHITNEY,     SECRETARY 
GEO.    J.    CANNON,    ASST.     SECRETARY 


Your  Sugar 

When  buying  sugar,  you 
will  remember  that  Table 
and  Preserving  Sugar  is 
not  only  made  from  west- 
ern beets  by  western  men  — 
You  realize  that  this  sugar 
is  absolutely  pure,  one 
hundred  per  cent  good. 
Chemists,  government  ex- 
perts and  the  best  cooks, 
bakers  and  candy  makers 
attest  that  it  is  the  same, 
chemically  and  diatetically, 
as  the  finest  imported  sugar 
made  from  cane. 

Ask  for  Table  and 
Preserving  Sugar 


European  Women  Make 
Candy  for  Soldiers 


Beet  sugar  is  recognized  by  leading  auth- 
orities as  one  of  the  great  helps  toward  counter- 
acting fatigue.  It  is  so  tecognized  among  the 
armies  at  war.  The  contending  forces  are  feed- 
ing sugar  to  their  soldiers,  not  merely  by  the 
ounce,  but  by  the  pound. 

According  to  reports,  the  women  of  Europe, 
desirous  of  helping  the  soldiers,  have  turned 
their  attention  from  knitting  needles  and  wors- 
teds to  candy  kettles  and  sugar.  They  are 
turning  out  home-made  fudge  by  the  thousands 
of  pounds  for  the  soldiers. 

People  would  be  healthier  if  they  appreci- 
ated the  food  value  of  sugar.  Eat  plenty  of 
Utah-made  candy.  There's  nothing  better  for 
all  members  of  every  family. 


Utah  Idaho  Sugar 

ABSOLUTELY    PUR£ 

UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 

JOSEPH    F      SMITH.    PRESIDENT. 
THOS.     R.    CUTLER,    V  ICE-PRES  IDENT    AND    GeN'L    Mqr. 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAIV  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


\i  I  KUIiCN 


C   I  T  Y 


ALWAYS  GOOD 


ALWAYS  PURE 


ALWAYS  READY 


Tests  of  merit  convince  the  housekeeper 
that  there  is  one  label  on  canned  produds 
that    stands    for    superior   quality.      That 


lab 


el  is 


PIERGE'S 

PURE    FOOD   PRODUCTS 

You  buy  delicious  meals  in  purchasing 
Pierce's  Pork  and  Beans,  Hominy,  Tomato 
Catsup,  Tomato  Soup,  Table  Syrup, 
Sauerkraut  and  other  Pierce's  Products. 
Packed  and  Backed  by 

Utah  Canning  Company 

"Daddy  of  'Em  AH" 


The  Home  of  Good  Printing 


This  Magazine  is  Printed  and  Bound  by 

THE  DESERET  NEWS 

Job  Printing  Department 


For  Prices  on  Printing 

Call  at  Main  Street  Entrance  or 

Phone  Main  550  No.  4 


Mail  Order  Business  Given 
Special  Attention 


SAVE  YOUR  JUVENILES  AND  LET   US   BIND   THEM   FOR  YOU 


Cabinet  of  fine,  Quartered  Golden 
Oak — Size  13x14  inches.  Latest 
Style — Hornless  Model. 


GRAFONOLA 


The  "Kiddies"  could  have 
heaps  of  fun   with   this 

and  so  could  Mother  and  Dad  and  the  other  "grown-ups"  too. 
It  brings  you  "all  the  music  of  all  the  world".  No  matter  what 
kind  of  music  you  want.  Sacred,  Operatic,  Popular,  Dance  or 
Comic,  the  GRAFONOLA  tarings  it  to  you. 

Price  with  24  fine  selections  (12  records— music  on  both  sides) 
Only  $22.80— $10  Cash,  $5  a  Month 

Ten  Dollars  brings  you  the  machine  and  records.  All  ship- 
ping charges  prepaid  to  your  R.R.  Station.  $5.00  a  month  pays 
for  it.  If  you  knew  the  pleasure  it  would  mean  to  you,  you 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment     ORDER  NOW. 

free  and  postpaid  ^)a///f£6^f£l£yWm/cG). 

if  yOU    mention  '    rsnnamo  aai   ■> 

the  Juvenile. 


OLDER  THAN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN   THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


